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Programs for January 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This is the month of good resolutions, of making a new turn in the old 
road. This is the month when it seems easiest to turn our backs on our mis- 
takes and look forward to better things. Minds and hearts are still full of 
the friendliness which Christmas has left with us, and we can the more earn- 
estly determine that in the coming year we will be wiser parents and will 
strive as never before to understand the children whose lives are so closely 
linked with ours, and yet who, because of our lack of knowledge, seem so far 
| away from us at times. Let us begin the study of 


Tue Cuitp: His NATURE AND His NEEDS 


The High School 


1. Adolescence in the Modern Home. 

2. Helping the Child Choose His Vocation. 

3. Thrift Education. 

4. What Do Your Children Learn? 

(Give these “Benefits” as topics for five-minute discussions to teachers 
and parents. ) 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club 


“1. Three Chances for the Boy. 
2. Thrift Education. 
3. Helping the Child Choose His Vocation. 
4. The Child Labor Amendment. 
(Send to CuILp-WELFARE for material for this discussion. ) 


The Pre-School Circle 


1. Children’s Foundation Study Course. 
2. Child Psychology :—Habit. 
| 3. Obedience. 

In making use of the suggested programs, it should be remembered that 
there are few meetings which could profitably discuss all the topics at one 
session. Many of the outlines offer material enough for several programs, 
especially in Mothers’ Clubs and Pre-School Circles, where the object is to 
make personal application of the ideas presented in the various papers. 


JANUARY 


Janus am I—oldest of potentates, 

Forward I look and backward and below. 

I count as god of avenues and gates— 

The years that through my portals come and go. 

I block the roads and drift the fields with snow, 

I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen; 

My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 

My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
Longfellow. 
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The President’s Message 


1925 
PPORTUNITIES and responsibilities—how many of them lie before us as the New 
QO Year comes again! Since we welcomed 1924 we have realized still more fully 
the wide reach of our obligations to the welfare of childhood, and we have 
undertaken some new tasks in order to fulfill them. 

We have assumed, with splendid response from the states, our share of the dis- 
grace of illiteracy and of the necessity for its removal; we have flung ourselves into 
the struggle against the industrial profiteers who are fighting by fair means and foul, 
to retain their “right” to fatten on the labor of little children, and who stoop to any 
falsehood to achieve their aim; we are lending our strength to the securing of equal 
educational advantages for all children everywhere, in spite of attacks upon us from 
the opposition which, shrieking here again the deceptive slogan, “States’ rights!” is 
_ trying to convince a too gullible public that Federal aid obtainable in case of need 
means Federal control whether needed or not. 

In our desire to assure the education of the whole child, we have recognized the 
value of training in the appreciation of music and art in the home as well as in the 
school, and in these new departments, as in all others, we are striving to standardize 
life and to support the schools by means of intelligent, co-operative influences in the 
home. 

In a review of the field of our work, three points to which we should do well 
to devote special attention, rise above the level of our general program. 

The first is the development—one might almost say, the resurrectioh—of our 
pre-school activity, the rock foundation of the Congress which is in danger of being 
hidden from sight and forgotten because of the splendid superstructure which has 
risen upon it, and yet which if allowed to fall into disuse and decay, will weaken the 
very walls of our “Palace of Childhood.” Herein lies the opportunity of those who 
have reached the point at which they turn aside from Congress work because they have 
no longer children in the schools. To these women of experience and training should 
be entrusted the formation and conduct of Pre-School Circles among the younger 
mothers who have little leisure and great need of help. These little groups, of not 
more than ten or a dozen members, should be linked firmly to the larger associations, 
whenever possible, so that in addition to their intensive study the members may have 
the broader contacts with the conditions their children will meet when they go out 
from the sheltering care of the home. 

Another possibility of our “business of being a parent” has been very largely 
overlooked. In addition to the pre-school circles, the formation of a “Study Sec- 
tion” in every Parent-Teacher Association would be of immense benefit. Many 
mothers seem to find it difficult to attend even one meeting a month or to carry on 
the various activities of the regular program, but in every association there are some 
parents who realize that there is in all the world nothing so important as child- 
rearing and to whom a quiet hour once a week, when they might meet with other 
real mothers and discuss their problems, would be as food to the hungry. Try it, 
and see! 

The next task clearly indicated is the development of the parent-teacher move- 
ment in the high schools. Judging from the inquiries received and the discussions 
heard at state conventions, there is.no subject on which we need a clearer understand- 
ing of scope and purpose, and of the radically different methods which must be em- 
ployed in order to achieve success in this most important branch of our work. We 
shall discuss this question more fully in a later issue. 
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Finally, we must face the responsibility which rests upon us all—that of assuring 
leadership in just proportion to our membership. Five hundred thousand new mem- 
bers in four years! And have we even five thousand wise, strong leaders to welcome 
this army of workers, to find them place and occupation and to supply them continu- 
ously with information and inspiration, that the rapidly-forming groups all over this 
broad land may be kept alive and growing? In state after state the same story is 
told: “I am not doing Parent-Teacher work now; my children have left school.” 
What is Parent-Teacher work? It does not belong to a building; it is not auxiliary 
to a school; it is not restricted to any special boy or girl; it is not limited to the activ- 
ity of any one committee. It is something so immeasurably bigger and finer and 
more fundamental that it cannot be so circumscribed. It is Child Welfare, and it 
is our work to do just so long as any child anywhere, through our efforts, can be 
given a better opportunity, just so long as you and I can add in any smallest degree : 
to its health and to its happiness. 





MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


TO PARENTS 


The Home Life Committee of the Brookline, Massachusetts, Teachers’ Club 
asks these questions of parents: 


1. Do You Know: 


That this world would be a safer, happier place, if people put the 
business of training children first and foremost? 


2. Do You Know: 


That whether we are proud of our children at twenty is largely 
determined by the kind of guidance and training we give them on 
the way to that age? 


3. Do You Know: 


That the best work for our children can be done when teachers and 
parents work sympathetically together? 





Will you help us give to every child in your community a strong, healthy body, 
a keen, alert mind and a noble, upright character? 


KNOWLEDGE, OBEDIENCE, LOVE 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life with which to guide my feet; 

I asked and paused; he answered, soft and low, 
“God's will to know.” 


“Will knowledge then suffice, New Year?” I cried, 
And ere the question into silence died, 
The answer came: “Nay, but remember, too, 


“God's will to do.” 


Once more I asked: “And is there more to tell?” 

And once again the answer sweetly fell: 

“Yes! This one thing, all other things above, 
“God's wili to love.” 
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ADOLESCENCE IN THE MODERN HOME 


E. B, ROBERTS 


Professor of Education, Gooding College, Idaho 


Part I 


WuereE Is THE Kincpom or Home? 

ROM whatever angle we may view the 
Ps we can see him through the 

rainbow of promise. We may hedge 
him about with our ideas of an heredity 
which limits and an environment which 
dwarfs, yet we can but see through it all 
that the child is the only hope of the 
world. Jesus tried to show this when He 
placed the child in the midst of His dis- 
ciples but only recently has the emphasis 
in human affairs been even partly shifted 
from the fulfilling and settled parent to 
his promising and teachable offspring. 
This movement has culminated so suddenly 
as to daze modern parents. In fact, they 
have been confronted by a multitude of 
new problems, all overlapping each other, 
and each demanding solution immediately. 
Some of these solutions have required a 
thorough readjustment of long  estab- 
lished customs and well-grounded fam- 
ily traditions which is most difficult to 
grasp. : 

First, there has been a wide swing of 
the pendulum from the old-fashioned idea 
of the supremacy of the home. Since 
patriarchal government there has been a 
constant conception of parental authority 
and of the citizenship of mature men and 
women. Children under twenty-one have 
been considered aliens by the state and 
private property by the parents. There 
have been no parents so ignorant and few 
so brutal, that they were deprived by the 
state of the privilege of rearing their own 
families. Civic standing and social pres- 
tige have come equally to the good parent 
and the incompetent one, even to the pres- 
ent day. Has successful parenthood ever 
been a requirement of position in church, 
school, state or society? Can you recall 
any judges, bishops, or professors who 
have been deposed because of erring chil- 
dren? What wonder, then, that young 
people feel that training in parenthood is 





unnecessary! What wonder that the human 
race improves so slowly from one genera- 
tion to the next! 

A few years ago when the home was 
more or less isolated and social affairs 
were generally family affairs, parenthood 
was comparatively an individual matter. 
But the modern parent is strong, indeed, 
if he is not carried along on the current 
of traditions made fresh every day like 
baker’s bread. Mrs. Brown finds herself 
yielding her best judgment when Jennie 
insists that Mrs. Jones is going to allow 
Susie to “go.” Home as a miniature king- 
dom has disappeared. Parents individu- 
ally are confronted by groups of immature 
but strong-willed youngsters whose de- 
mands are fortified by a wonderfully in- 
sistent group consciousness and esprit de 
corps. This certain Mrs. Brown has upon 
investigation often found that Mrs. 
Jones’s ideas of propriety and conduct are 
nearly identical with her own, and that 
Susie had persuaded her mother on the 
ground that Mrs. Brown was letting Jennie 
go! Moreover, she discovered that the 
same lever had been used by an astonish- 
ingly large group of children on an even 
more astonishingly large number of 
parents, and that those fresh traditions had 
been manufactured, not by parents of ma- 
ture judgment and far-sighted love, but by 
adolescents who have more initiative, more 
mental energy, more persistence than 
adults, but little judgment-producing ex- 
perience. A Judge’s wife said the other 
day that her daughter had come home de- 
manding permission to go out on a ven- 
ture. Her mother demurred, and _ the 
daughter brought forth her coup d’etat in 
triumph. “Mother,” she said, dramatic- 
ally, “The happiness of nine girls depends 
upon your decision!” The nine girls had 
in truth gone from home to home wresting 
from each mother in turn an unwilling 
assent, provided the Judge’s daughter 
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should be allowed to go. A little unfair 
to the Judge’s wife, wasn’t it? But she 
was equal to the occasion, as probably 
some of the mothers hoped she would be, 
and withstood the attack, simply saying 
(and standing firm), “I doubted that I 
wished to take the responsibility of allow- 
ing you to go; but if I must also take the 
responsibility of nine other girls, I am 
sure it is too much. You must make other 
plans.” 


WHERE Does A WoMAN BELONG? 


Again, the modern woman is just dis- 
covering her place in the sun. The diffi- 
culty she is experiencing in exploring new 
fields and adjusting herself in them is 
apparent in her motherhood as in all other 
functions of life. She has attacked the 
problem of motherhood, as every other 
problem, with the consciousness of being a 
new woman, industrially and politically, 
and a creature capable of real accomplish- 
ment. Her approach has often not been 
made with the idea of trans-forming the 
old ideal of motherhood, but of re-forming 
it. The status of the relationship between 
parents and children, forever changing as 
long as progress endures, is at the present 
time, therefore, a swiftly changing, transi- 
tory condition. One generation, or even 
two, is not a long enough time in which to 
reform such an institution as parenthood 
even by those whose social, industrial and 
professional positions are well established. 
Much less can it be safely done by tran- 
sient womanhood. It is not strange, then, 
that many untrained and _ shortsighted 
mothers fail miserably. 

Last summer, a chambermaid, whom I 
found crying in my room at a hotel, con- 
fided the following tragedy to me: She 
was a middle-aged woman and had a large 
family of children. Her husband could 
and did support those who were at home 
in a fairly comfortable fashion on the 
farm, but good wages had attracted her to 
town. “I came out to work, so that Josie 
wouldn’t have to leave home,” she cried, 
“and now what do you suppose she’s done? 
Run away and married a widower with two 
children!” Later I learned that Josie was 


= 


a girl of sixteen who had been left at home 
on the farm with five younger children to 
care for, and the housework to do. It was 
not her life! Her whole being called her 
out and up into larger experiences, educa- 
tion, opportunity, living. No wonder the 
widower seemed to offer an avenue of 
escape! 

A laborer earning a fair wage in a West- 
ern town told me that his wife had been 
working away from home in a large insti- 
tution for two years, coming home only on 
“off” hours. His home was about broken 
up. He was especially agitated because 
the time had come for her to sign another 
year’s contract or resign, and the question 
was open for settlement. His youngest 
boy had failed to gain promotion in 
junior high school, and was on the streets, 
Last week I saw in a local paper that this 
boy had been fined for smoking cigarettes, 
and general delinquency charges will prob- 
ably be brought against him soon. What 
a price to pay for a few dollars a month! 

Another mother in a neighboring state 
found how much easier it is to earn money 
than to spend it wisely, and left her hus- 
band and fourteen-year-old son on the 
farm with fifteen cows to care for. The 
lad had been active and a prize winner in 
county club work up to this time, a bright 


and attractive, energetic boy. In less than 


a year he had dropped out of school and 
was arrested on the streets for drunken- 
ness. If maladjustment be insanity, these 
mothers were insane. 


THe Hicu ScHoo.t AGE 


But not only is woman groping for a 
safe standing ground for her own feet. 
Every mother of daughters must also train 
them to grope, and finding, to stand. The 
young lady of immaturity is no less in 
need of a chaperon than she was a gen- 
eration or two ago when the sexes were 
separated by a bulwark of diverse activi- 
ties and interests. Nor will the mother 
ever be irrational who insists that the same 
conditions which require a chaperon for 
a daughter also require it for a son. Most 
high school lads are “unmoral,” easily in- 
fluenced by environment, yet the lad who 
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smokes cigarettes at that age is pronounced 
by those who know physiology and psy- 
chology to be a positive moral menace. 
His conscience and inhibitory powers are 
dulled so that he carries a “hang-care” 
attitude with him everywhere. Girls not 
only are not disgusted with this manner, 
but on the contrary are attracted by a blasé 
air, without at all understanding what it 
means: ‘The result is that in many a high 
school the worst calamity that can befall 
a student of either sex is to be popular. 
Epidemics of social catastrophes follow 
periods of carelessness on the part of 
parents and school authorities; the heart- 
breaking disclosures lead to consequent 
periods of watchfulness, which in turn are 
again followed by the inevitable results of 
parents’ inefliciency and 
mere things. The pendulum swings in 
nearly all high school towns in cycles of a 
few years each. 

A mere warning with a vague idea as 


absorption in 


to what the warning is against means 
nothing to the venturesome girl, and only 
widens the unbridged gap which has 
always stood between every mother and 
daughter all along the line of humanity. 
Today the gap widens to a yawning chasm 
which endangers life itself. For the 
woman who “having eyes, can see,” the 
task of guiding is enormous. For the 
countless mothers who feel with apprehen- 
sion, but “see not,” tragedy awaits. On 
the mothers who could “see,” but are en- 
grossed in their own petty round of social 
amusement and efforts to appear that 
which they are not, the Lord have mercy! 


THE MOTHER OF SONS 


The mother of sons has still a newer 
and more difficult task to perform. Every 
boy must be guided in adjusting himself 
to the new womanhood in the industrial 
world, in the political field, and in the 
domestic realm. And he must know while 
still a youth, how to protect himself from 
the daughters whose mothers will not, or 
cannot, “see.” My grandmother carefully 
instructed her girls as to their proper be- 
havior toward men, which in the old- 
fashioned seclusion of “woman’s sphere” 


was not dificult to define. She also taught 
her sons to treat a lady with respect at a 
proper distance. But when we say to our 
sons, “A real gentleman does not touch a 
lady except to assist her,” they reply, “Well 
mother, the girls don’t keep their hands 
off us!” And we have but to look around 
us to know that it is true. Team games 
for girls have not sprung into popularity 
accidentally: They are a preparation for 
competition later and competitors will not 
be confined to other women. In the busi- 
ness and professional world the competi- 
tion will be more and more between men 
and women. I have wondered several 
times, when I have seen girls from so-called 
cultured homes “rough” a young man’s 
hair, if that is part of their preparation 
for their future competitive life, and have 
come to the conclusion that it must be! 
Else why should they do it? The spirit 
of camaraderie obtaining in all our co- 
educational institutions is to a woman of 
the old school somewhat startling. If she 
is a mother, and a wise one, she may date 
her debut into the art of clear vision from 
a visit to a good co-educational institution. 
Certainly she can “sense” her sons’ and 
daughters’ needs in this modern world in 
which they can live, as she couldn’t from 
perusing many books on good manners. 
She will perhaps discover that both sexes 
must learn how to keep their self-respect, 
obey many well-founded traditions, and at 
the same time be “good sports” with all 
that the term implies, in order to be suc- 
cessful members of society. 


THe MoTHER OF DAUGHTERS 


The modern mother may be obliged to 
call for assistance from the father, long 
before the time when she realizes that the 
son must also know how to act when a 
modern girl, more untrammeled than pru- 
dent, jumps into the front seat of his auto, 
and throwing her arms around his neck, 
covers his sprouting face with kisses. If 
another lad were to insult him, he could 
knock him down; but just what shall he 
do in the case of this girl, who, py tne 
way, is not a hypothetical case? Another 
class of girls, who are expressing their 
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modernness and equality in what they con- 
sider a wholly legitimate fashion, but with 
whom our sons must learn to deal effec- 
tively, consists of those who ask for 
“dates,” gifts and treats, and carry on long 
telephone conversations with their beaux, 
who, being at home and more or less within 
hearing of the family circle, are not sup- 
posed to contribute more than an occa- 
sional, “No, of course not,” to the com- 
munication. 

Even with all the assistance the father 
is able to give, if mothers who are reach- 
ing out for enough of politics or welfare 
work or moral uplifting in their vicinity 
to satisfy their ambitions, should look 
carefully, they might find several problems, 
entirely new and intricate enough for 
Lloyd George himself, in their own homes 
and their ramifications. 

Probably fathers have always been able 
to visualize better than mothers the real 
stage of evolution in which a child lives 
—that is, they realize him as an animal. 
The struggle for livelihood which a man 
must make for himself and his loved ones 
is not unlike that of his savage ancestors. 
He literally goes out with a club and 
wrests it from others similarly armed. To 
him, a boy from infancy is a candidate 
for this competition and must endure 
severe training for it. He often, too, sees 
a greater need of self-control in the child 
than does the mother who is apt to see 
her children as she wishes them to be 
rather than as they are. For centuries 
past, the final authority of fatherhood has 
not been denied, even though some resent- 
ment may have been accumulating in the 
hearts of mothers all these years. Wifely 
submission, however, has included at least 
outward acquiescence to the verdict which 
the father passed upon the child. But the 
new woman, who has promised to “obey” 
with mental reservations, has expressed 
her independence in child-rearing methods 
as in everything else. She has _ been 
quicker, perhaps, to absorb the new idea 
of respect for childhood than the father, 
but she has had in many instances much 
difficulty in separating the general respect 
for childhood from respect for the child 
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himself—for his judgment, his wishes, his 
demands, no matter how detrimental to 
himself. Many times she has forgotten 
that every child needs the training of both 
father and mother; were it not so, the 
world might live on, unheeding the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.” It is very unusual to see happy re- 
sults from child-rearing when the training 
has been willfully appropriated by one 
parent alone. On the other hand, fathers 
who are caught in the maelstrom of indus- 
try today are so occupied with keeping 
their heads above water that they scarcely 
feel acquainted with their families and 
throw all the burden of training upon the 
mothers and teachers. Training in virility 
is too often denied young men in their 
teens, when a woman is a “mere woman,” 
unless she be a “flapper!” 


THE CHILD AND His PARENTS 


Many elements thus combine to thwart 
the binding influence which the child is 
supposed to have upon the parents. Loy- 
alty between them, the greatest essential in 
home-building and child-rearing, is en- 
during too great a strain. The road to 
future homes is strewn with wrecked 
young men and women who are victims of 
conjugal disloyalty and disagreements. 
The undermining of parental power is 
tragic. Only last month in a small West- 
ern city, six parents stood in the office of 
the school superintendent in one day, and 
confessed their inability to control, or even 
influence, their teen-age children. In all 
these cases, the parents openly disagreed 
as to the proper method of procedure. 
The superintendent, a wise fatherly old 
gentleman, patiently explained to them 
that obedience, the one foundation stone 
of character and society, cannot be taught 
in adolescence. “Parents,” he said, “have 
become so much wrought up over the ques- 
tion of the method of securing obedience, 
that the principle itself has been lost 
sight of. To spank, or not to spank, is not 


the question. To teach obedience and re-_ 


spect for law, or to permit lawlessness and 
breed crime—that is the question.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHILD MAGIC: THE MATTER OF RESOURCEFUL PLAY 


BY PATTEN 


BEARD 


Author of The Jolly Book of Boxcraft; Funcraft; Playcraft; The Good Crow’s 
Happy Shop 


LAY? Surely; All children should 

play, for childhood carries with it the 

play spirit, the eternal joyousness of 
doing things just for the fun that lies in 
them—to scamper, to shout, to toss a ball 
or roll a hoop for the mere bubbling over 
of one’s own amusement! But aside from 
the plays like these, there are the quieter 
amusements that must be considered. One 
cannot too much romping in the 
house: there are indoor days to consider. 
And, for these, children should be en- 
couraged to find in the everyday things 
about them their own precious magic of 
play. 

So many parents make the mistake of 
giving a child too many toys—toys that do 
not in any way lend themselves to real play 
—toys that are mechanical, wound up with 
akey. While at first they please, their in- 
terest soon passes. 


have 


The toy automobile is 
cast aside; the tin negro that dances when 
wound up is no longer interesting. All 
there was to do was to wind him and see 
him kick—and that soon ceases to be in- 





The Magic Spools 


teresting after one has seen it a few times. 
What children need most for their own 
development is creative play. This is the 
real resource, the true and lasting fun for 
playtime. 

Not too many toys! A ball is a splendid 
outdoor toy; a velocipede is also—but 
there are others that really furnish no end 
of resourceful play interest. A sand-box, 
for instance: in it one may build castles 
and cook sand-pies as well. Its imagina- 
tive stimulus never ceases to draw the child 
through its creative suggestions. 

Indoors, there are crayons and paint- 
box, scissors and paper, spools, cardboard 
boxes. There you have a world of creative 
play that is richer than all the toys in a 
toy-shop! These are materials that every 
home has within it: the child in the home 
should know these treasures that are his 
and find and use them. What may not 
little fingers learn through their imagina- 
tive ability to create play from “nothing at 
all”! Just some ordinary spools from the 
workbasket—three ordinary spools and 
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what do they make but a doll! Yes, there 
is magic! And how do you make this 
magic change from spools to a doll? Why 
itis delightfully easy. You “build” the 
doll as you build with blocks—one spool 
atop the other on end! How the doll? 
There you are: the first spool stood on end 
makes legs. Under its base paste a circle 
of cardboard with points that stick out in 
front. Imagination calls these two points 
“the feet.” Next, the body: paste on the 
other spool—if possible a funny fat spool 
and it assumes the form of a coat or 
“dress.” And above it paste some five inch 
length of cardboard strip about a quarter 
of an inch in width. Bend this strip down 
toward the “feet” to make two “arms.” 
See! Any child can do this, cutting hands 
at each end, with thumbs and fingers. And 
above this paste the third spool to make a 
head. Draw a face on its front and brown 
crayon hair all about. Then add “buttons” 
with crayon on the coat and mark the 
crease of trousers or the gatherings that 
belong to a skirt. A big wooden button- 
mould from the workbasket will be “a 
hat.” 

Such fun! And why? Merely because 
a child loves the magic imaginative interest 
of creating! And he may name the doll 
and make a series of them, naming each. 
These spool people may live in a big card- 
board box in which windows and doors 
have been cut upon the rim. And because 
he has done it himself, and because it is 
his wholly, it is of far greater educational 
value than any store-made doll-house filled 
with china dolls. Moreover, a boy will en- 
joy the fun quite as well as a little girl. 

Spools are almost the first natural toys 
of the home: with them one may build as if 
with blocks; they make wheels for toy 
wagons; they may be rolled across the 
floor like a ball. 

And then come crayons, painting-box, 
stencil outfits—paste and brown paper. 
With these, no home should ever suffer 
from the modern child-complaint “Noth- 
ing-to-do.” There is always something to 
do! Always something new!. 

When I was a little girl, I had three 
toys—others were put away in a closet 






for special occasions. The three kept one 
quite busy: a ball, a paint-box, and one 
doll. 

The one doll was better than twenty be- 
cause it assumed the characteristics of a 
real child that had to be cared for, taken 
to walk, dressed, put to bed. It was a 
real companion because it assumed an 
actual personality. Twenty dolls are mere 
possessions. They are never real. They 
are “just dolls.” One cannot “play house” 
with twenty dolls, but with one, one may 
play anything. 

And, as one may “play anything” with 
a doll, so also in another way, one may 
“play anything” with paper and round- 
pointed scissors. To this play, crayons or 
paints may contribute, the child meanwhile 
learning how to use his hands and how to 
concentrate upon the making of things 
which his happy magic of imagination has 
devised. 

Creative play is of value educationally 
where mere motiveless play assumes but 
little value in the child’s development. 
Running, jumping, gamboling about, help 
the small body: creative play helps the 
mind and soul of the little child, and he 
should have it and be encouraged to per- 
severe in it. 

With some brown-paper one may make 
a zoo, or furnish a doll-house for paper- 
dolls cut from paper and colored with 
crayons. If the child is not naturally 
creative, he will have to have these plays 
suggested to him. There are many good 
books that will guide a parent in bringing 
this play to the knowledge of the little child 
in the home. But after he has been shown 
the fun, let him do it himself—don’t make 
the toys for him! 

Show him how to amuse himself on the 
floor, be it with a brown manilla paper 
folded to make leaves of a scrapbook or 
with the spools and the boxes. He will 
find new and entertaining things for him- 
self: at least almost all normal children 
should. 

Out of doors, he will find plays of the 
same delightful kind: little acorns will be- 
come toy dishes; ordinary shiny horse- 
chestnuts may be made into “brownies” 
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with sticks for arms and legs; even a com- 
mon stone picked up from the beach or 
from a brook’s dry bed will be changed 
into something rich with imagination’s 
charm. Just a few strokes of crayon upon 
the funny-shaped stone and there you have 
the infinite and unending play of “ani- 
mals.” How? Why, that is just simple 
magic: draw with crayon on the stone. 
Mark eyes, nose, mouth 6f an animal on 
it; mark ears and legs! You find that 
every “animal” is different! You continue 
making animals—and people, a zoo, or a 
farm, or a world all of your very own! 

No toyshop will do this! 

And the modern little child has too many 
toys; it does not know the rare pleasure of 
having a little tin cart added to the ball, 
the paint-box, the doll! The poor little 
modern child does not know how to play 
rightly with its toys—just because it has 
had too many given upon Christmas and 
birthdays, and in-between-times—oh much 
too many toys to make real PLAY! 

And toys that come in unusual ways 
as well as everyday things that may be re- 
made into playthings—have the magic gift 
of fun in them. There is a play that adds 
much amusement to the home of a little 


laddie that I know; he has made himself 
a mail-box from an ordinary shoe-box, and 
at times, when least expected, the family 
drop wee letters into this box “from The 
Crow.” The laddie knows that the Good 
Crow is just a play myth but he dotes upon 
these little letters and “makes believe” the 
play is real. The little letters furnish play 
suggestions very often; sometimes they 
even go further and administer correction 
for naughty behavior that the imaginative 
little boy will “take and think over” when 
it comes this way.. And often in the shoe- 
box mail may come a simple little toy that 
furnishes new play interests and ever new 
“magic.” 

All this is a part of child-training in re- 
sourcefulness, a jolly kind of Swiss Family 
Robinson living that all children love, the 
magic that belongs to—or should belong to 
all child-play. Little children need this 
Their world is a wonderful 
world but through creative play the imagi- 
nation weaves even richer wonders, while 
heart, and mind, soul and fingers find in 
simple everyday things that lie close at 
hand, the magic that makes them into 
treasures of fairyland. 


especially. 


WHAT DO YOUR CHILDREN LEARN? 
N: long ago Dr. Charles W. Eliot laid out an ideal program for educating 


children. 


Is this program of the schools in your town? 


Do your chil- 


dren receive the benefits listed here? 
1. Enlist the interest of every pupil in every school in his daily tasks in order to 
get from him hard, persistent, and enjoyed work. 
2. Cultivate every hour in every child the power to see and describe accurately. 
3. Make the training of the senses a prime object every day. 
4, Teach every child to draw, model, sing, or play a musical instrument and read 


music. 


5. Make every pupil active, not passive; alert, not dawdling; led or piloted, not 
driven, and always learning the value of co-operative discipline. 

6. Teach groups of subjects together in their natural relations. 

7. Put into all American schools universal physical training for both boys and 


girls from six to eighteen years of age. 


8. Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance to learn the elements of agri- 
culture, dietetics, cooking, and hygiene; every boy the elements of some manual trade, 


and every girl the domestic arts. 


9. To make room for the new subjects and for increased instruction addressed to 
the individual pupil, reduce class work and the size of classes, lengthen the school 


day, and shorten the summer vacation. 


10. Keep the atmosphere of every school and family charged with the master 


sentiments of love, hope, and duty. Keep out both fear and selfishness. 
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MUSIC AND THE SMALL CHILD 


BY MRS. THEO W. H. IRION 


HERE is always a question in the 
minds of parents as to the most ad- 
vantageous time in the life of a child 
for the study of music. This all depends, 
I would say, on the child itself and the 
conditions surrounding it; if it is possible 
for him to have daily supervision under a 
competent teacher, the earlier the begin- 
ning, the better. My reader probably holds 
this mental reservation just here, “Why? 
a child of ten or twelve can accomplish 
three times as much as a child of five or 
six.” Very true, but the youngster of five 
or six is acquiring a command of his in- 
strument that the one starting later will 
never experience; at the age of eight he 
literally will not be able to remember the 
time when he did not play; it is a part of 
him, so to speak. 

The beginning is surely slow, but think 
of the advantage he has over the older 
child by the time he is the older child’s 
age. He has lived into his instrument, has 
no readjusting of his time schedule to ac- 
comodate his music lessons and practicing; 
they are a part of his day just as much as 
eating and sleeping. Besides all this he 
has a well-grounded technique, a knowl- 
edge of music reading and an almost in- 
tuitive grasp of a musical composition 
merely from the fact that the handling of 
the instrument and music reading have be- 
come, as We say, second nature. All this 
only if the child is musical, and under the 
best of instruction. Of course the financial 
side must also be considered, for daily 
supervision under high class teachers means 
a real outlay; however, how much better 
this is than one or two indifferent lessons 
a week, leading to the playing of every thing 
badly. Later when he or she finally goes 
to a good teacher, months of unlearning 
have to be gone through with discourage- 
ment and hopelessness on the part of the 
student and utter despair on the part of 
the teacher. There is nothing so laborious 


as to endeavor to undo the mistakes of bad 
teaching; all the faults are “practiced in” 
for years, and yet the new teacher is ex- 
pected to “make over” his pupils in a few 
months. 

I have in mind a pupil who recently 
came to me for the study of the violin; 
she has had instruction for six years, that 
is, she began at the age of nine. When 
her mother came to me to arrange for 
lessons she said, “I have always tried to 
give her lessons under the best teachers.” 
But this same girl had such poor practice 
habits and so many faults that I scarcely 
knew where to begin; every thing was 
wrong and nothing right and yet she her- 
self was under the impression that because 
she had had lessons under the so-called 
good teachers and had spent much time in 
practicing, she must be a good performer. 
She had no real knowledge of anything 
regarding a violin; knew nothing of 
the positions, nothing of reading music, 
in fact she depended wholly upon a very 
good ear to accomplish all things. She 
has had lessons with me for six weeks 
and is just now beginning to see what it 
is all about. 

Think of the advantage the well-trained 
tot of eight or nine has over this badly- 
taught girl of fifteen! 

My own little boy of not yet five and a 
half has his daily violin lesson with me: 
he expects it and waits for it just as he does 
for his meals. He already has a bowing 
that my older students may well envy; he 
uses all his fingers, plays in time and reads 
simple melodies nicely. Another tot of six 
and a half comes to me daily for fifteen 
minutes; with no home practice she also is 
accomplishing much. These two children 
wield their bows like grown-ups and get 
much sheer joy from accomplishing real 
things. 

I would always advocate early beginning 
for all really musical children, but only 
under careful instruction. 
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THREE CHANCES FOR THE BOY 


DiscIPLINE, RESPONSIBILITY, HEALTH 


BY J. BURT WEBSTER 


OR nearly twenty years the writer 
i worked with boys and young 

men. A _ conservative number of 
those who have come under personal ob- 
servation during that time would run well 
up into the thousands. He has seen them 
in widely differing circumstances, and in 
many different places. He has seen them 
in homes of affluence and in homes of pov- 
erty. He has seen them in schools, in 
shops, on the streets, and in the alleys. He 
has worked with them in troops of Boy 
Scouts, Knights of King Arthur, Boys’ 
Brigades, Sunday-school classes and alley 
gangs. He has worked with them—when 
older—on the border, in the camps, and 
in the trenches. He has endeavored to 
understand them, to help them, and after 
all these years he is convinced that there 
are at least three things to which every 
boy is entitled. 

Not long since a crowd was seen to 
gather quickly at a street corner. An offli- 
cer in plain clothes was holding a slip of 
a boy by the collar, who was, all the time, 
squirming to wrench himself loose. 
Finally he was led to police headquarters, 
but all efforts on the part of officers to ob- 
tain his name were fruitless. 

The Chief of Police asked me to see 
what I could do, and after listening to a 
great variety of stories, the truth was 
finally wormed out of the youngster. A 
Message was sent to the Chief of Police in 
his home city, and the next morning a 
reply was received in which it was stated 
that the parents refused to furnish money 
for the boy’s transportation home. They 
also stated that he was beyond their con- 


* trol. He was turned over to the Juvenile 


Court and sent to a reform school. 

Who was at fault? The boy, his 
parents, or society? 

I do not know! 

His offence was that when he asked for 
money with which to buy food, he had his 
arm out of his coat to create the impres- 


sion that it was missing, and he resisted 
an officer. 

This I do know: it is not an isolated 
case. There are hundreds of them, and in 
the main they are quite similar. 

The three things I mention cannot but 
help. I am positive they would help to a 
very great extent if parents, realizing their 
responsibilities, would put as much hon- 
est effort into their discharge, as they put 
into other things of lesser importance, in 
which they are successful. 


DISCIPLINE 


Give your boy discipline. In assisting 
hundreds of boys and young men out of 
their difficulties, the fact that they lacked 
discipline has been outstanding in a study 
of their characters. “The child is the 
father of the man” is an old saying, but 
there appear to be far too few who under- 
stand all that it signifies. In your son the 
perpetual motion of the human race is be- 
ing carried one. If he has traits, charac- 
teristics and activities that are not as 
worthy as were those you possessed when 
his age, and if his son drifts as far from 
him as he drifts from you, what sort of a 
boy will your grandson be? We know 
fathers who say that their boy of six is 
“beyond” them. When the mother is ap- 
pealed to, too often she says: “Be a good 
boy and I'll give you a quarter. Now 
run along and play.” And as the minia- 
ture of both goes out, the mother says: 
“He’s just a little man,” and the father 
smiles with pride. 

Then follows the discussion as to disci- 
pline. There are differences of opinion as 
to treatment, although both are agreed as 
to diagnosis. Because there can be no 
agreement as to treatment it is entirely 
overlooked. 

We know that pre-school influences are 
of vital importance in the moulding of 
character. A father who waits until his 
son is five years old before beginning the 
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process of disciplining has lost five of the 
years of greatest importance. 

By discipline we are not to understand 
an inflexible submission to every expres- 
sion of the will of the parent. That is a 
very narrow idea. It is not the “breaking” 
of the will, but its development along 
right lines that is desirable. Many 
fathers have a habit of saying “No” when 
they might exactly as well have said “Yes.” 
Therefore never say “No” hastily, when 
with perfect propriety you might have said 
“Yes.” If, however, after sufficient 
thought, you do say “No,” mean it, and let 
your decision be as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Give your 
boy the privilege of reasoning with you— 
not arguing—but reasoning, and if you 
have been hasty in your decision, honestly 
admit it, reversing it accordingly. If, 
however, after discussion you believe your 
judgment is best, insist gently, yet abso- 
lutely, that the matter rest as you say. 
This creates the impression that you are 
fair and square, and is a very strong 
appeal to the boy’s sense of fair play. 
Never “give in” to a boy’s “teasing.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Create in the boy a‘ sense of responsi- 
bility. Make him worthy of confidence 
and trust. The number of boys and young 
men who have little, or at best a very 
poorly developed sense of responsibility, 
is truly surprising. Ask any business 
man what he thinks about, it and, if he is 
frank, you will be amazed by what he will 
say. 

The man who can issue instructions as 
to what he wants done and then dismiss 
the thought from his mind with the assur- 
ance that he need not check up on it later 
is, indeed, fortunate. He is a rarity, how- 
ever, and you will look long before you 
find him. 

An office boy working for a contracting 
firm was given a letter to mail containing 
a bid on an important building. He was 
directed to take it to the post office. The 
afternoon papers told of the awarding of 
the contract to a rival firm at a consider- 
ably higher figure. 


A telephone conver- - 


————e 


sation revealed to the employer the fact 
that there was no bid from his firm. When 
the boy was questioned it was discovered 
that the letter was still in his pocket. 

Hours of painstaking effort had been 
put on the work by the heads of the sev- 
eral departments. The head of the firm 
had spent much valuable time in checking 
everything to see that all was right in 
every particular. It was an important 
contract, meaning thousands of dollars 
then, and business in the future. The 
firm had a right to expect that the boy 
would mail a letter; but he met a friend, 
they “had a soda,” and he forgot! 

Chances are that almost the next busi- 
sess man you meet will tell you a similar 
story. 

To develop a sense of responsibility is 
not an impossible task. It must be ap- 
proached according to the age of the boy, 
his heredity, and environment. One can- 
not be too specific here; but must rather 
think in general terms, and set forth 
principles. 

Make the boy responsible for something 
which, as he meets the test, will vitally 
benefit himself. Make it result in some- 
thing to eat, to wear, to do. Make him 
understand that it is to his own personal 
interest to make good. Make him respon- 
sible for that which, as he meets the test, 
will be a benefit to others, including him- 
self. Let there be pleasure for others as 
well as himself as he makes good. To 
avoid the development of selfish inclina- 
tions, make it, at times, something that 
will benefit only others. Make the test its 
own reward. The sooner the development 
of this trait is started the sooner he begins 
developing into one of the few outstand- 
ing young men of the community for 
whom the business world is looking. 


HEALTH 


Give your boy health. There are boys 
who never will be strong, who never will 
be able to run and jump at play. My 
deepest sympathy goes out to them and to 
their parents. But many boys whose mus- 
cles are weak and flabby may be devel- 
oped into robust chaps overflowing with 
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strength and energy. Your family phy- 
sician will tell you if there is anything 
organically wrong. If there is nothing, 
read the story of the transformation of 
Theodore Roosevelt, remembering _ that 
what he accomplished is possible for a 
very large per cent of boys under normal 
strength today. 

Fresh air, day and night, and play, are 
the great needs of boys today. The bane 
of professional sport is that twenty 
thousand people watch twenty people play. 
The smaller number get the exercise and 
derive the benefit. Roosevelt told the stu- 
dents of Harvard a few years ago that it 
was far better for a person to play some- 
thing himself, even though he did not play 
it well, than to watch others play, even 
though they played with great skill. 

School gymnasiums, Y. M. C. A.’s, Boy 
Scouts, and similar agencies are splendid 
institutions, and deserve all the support 


they receive. The boy needs companion- 
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ship in his development, however, and that 
only his father can give. There are many 
simple exercises for the home, also out- 
door exercises, such as medicine ball, 
throw and catch, golf, walking and riding, 
that do not consume an unwarrantable 
amount of time,.and the father who enters 
into them with his boy is making one of 
the very finest investments of which I 
know. 

Give the boy these three things: disci- 
pline, a sense of responsibility, and 
health, and you have gone a long way in 
equipping him with that which is neces- 
sary to enable him to become the right 
sort of a man—a man who will be master 
of himself, in whom men will place con- 
fidence, and a man whose spirit dwells in 
a strong and healthful physical being—a 
man fitted to play the game of life, with 
credit to himself and honor to you—his 
father. 
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A Seven-Year-Old Cotton Picker. Working Twelve Hours, a Six-Year-Old Girl Picks Eighty 
Pounds Daily; Eight-Year-Old Children Pick from Fifty to Seventy-Five Pounds Daily 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION STUDY COURSE 


Basep Upon “THe CuiLp: His Nature aANp His NEEDs” 
Conducted by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of Education, The University of Wisconsin 


First LESSON , 
SUBSTITUTING SCIENCE FOR INSTINCT AND HIT-AND-MISS IN 
TRAINING CHILDREN 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


HE chief need of anyone who is 
training a child is to know how to 
apply accurate knowledge to the 
solution of particular problems as they 
arise every day in respect to the child’s 
food, his play, his reading, his relations 
with playmates, his treatment of his 
parents and brothers and sisters, his suc- 
cess with his studies, his habits in respect 
to sleep, his desires in regard to amuse- 
ments and to practices, such as smoking 
or the use of profane or obscene language, 
or running with a gang, or wasting his 
time in loafing or in other ways when it is 
imperative that he should devote himself 
to the task of learning how to live so that 
he will not be disgusted with himself and 
an irritation to his fellows when he reaches 
maturity. 

It should be borne in mind by everyone 
who studies “The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs” that the problems concerned 
with understanding children and training 
them wisely and effectively are very much 
more complicated now than they were fifty 
or even twenty-five years ago in our coun- 
try. During the past two or three decades 
there has been an almost complete revolu- 
tion in the conditions under which chil- 
dren live. Three or four decades ago the 
majority of young people lived in towns 
or rural districts; today most of them live 
in congested centers, in towns or cities. 

- The automobile, the telephone, and simi- 
lar inventions have completely trans- 
formed our social and economic life. We 
are going at a rapid pace, but with limited 
elbow room. Children were made for a 
life out in the open; but for most of them 
the range of activity is very narrow. Their 
instincts do not fit them well for present- 
dav life. There are people everywhere 


forbidding them to do this or to do that. 
Let a child start to do anything in a typi- 
cal home, school or on a typical street to- 
day, and he quickly comes up against pro- 
hibitions. This fact will be borne in 
mind by the writer in working out this 
series of lessons, and it should be borne 
in mind by the parent, teacher, social 
worker or layman who is studying “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs”; for 
then he can gain more practical benefit 
from it than if he assumes that the prob- 
lem of training children to-day is just the 
same as it was when he was a child. 


II. CAN THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN BE 
MApE A SCIENCE? 


An effort is being made today in Ameri- 
can life to base everything we do upon 
scientific data. We arrange our bills-of- 
fare in view of what science has shown re- 
garding food values and the requirements 
of the human body in order that health 
may be maintained, rather than simply to 
eat whatever we like regardless of its 
value for nutrition. We make our houses 
sanitary, not by guess work, but in view of 
what has been established by scientific in- 
vestigation. A manufacturing plant which 
does not operate on a scientific basis today 
will speedily go on the rocks. Science 
enables us to communicate with our 
friends and to keep in touch with all parts 
of the world, which was utterly impossi- 
ble a few decades ago when people de- 
pended upon traditional means of com- 
munication. Science has already elimi- 
nated some of our most dreaded diseases, 
and there is hope that it will get them all 
under control, for there is an enormous 
amount of scientific work being done 
throughout our country in studying the 
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causes of disease and ways and means of 
controlling them. 

And so in every aspect of human life, 
we are trying to replace impulse, instinct, 
and guesswork by scientific knowledge; 
and just in the measure that science makes 
advance in any field, just in that measure 
human welfare is promoted. 

Child training, unfortunately, has lagged 
behind every other phase of human activ- 
ity in respect to scientific investigation. 
Men were engaged in investigating plants, 
rocks, animals, the stars, electricity, agri- 
culture, medicine, mechanics, the history 
of the human race, etc., long before they 
thought of investigating child nature. 
Until very recently, everybody assumed 
that a child was simply a miniature copy 
of an adult. He was treated on substan- 
tially the same basis as adults were 
treated. He was punished on the supposi- 
tion that if he did a thing that was wrong 
he could discriminate between right and 
wrong as the adult could, and he had a 
conscience that should be stimulated. 

But the times have changed. This is the 
reason why “The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs” was prepared, and it is also 
the reason why everyone who has contact 
with the young should endeavor to cullti- 
vate a scientific attitude toward the study 
of child nature and problems of training. 
This is the first topic which should be kept 
in mind by any person and discussed by 
any club or group beginning the study of 
“The Child.” The introduction to the 
book and Chapter I relate principally to 
the advances that have recently been made 
in the scientific investigation of childhood 
and youth, and also to the general lack of 
using what is now known regarding child 
nature in the practical training of the 
young. 

Read pages 1-4 of the Introduction and 
pages 13-14 of Chapter I. Then ask your- 
self these questions: 

“In my treatment of the children who 
come under my care, upon what do I base 
my methods? Do I judge the actions of 
my children as I would judge myself if I 
were in their place?” 

“If they run about the house and get on 





my nerves when [ tell them to sit still and 
stop their yelling, do I discipline them on 
the assumption that if they wanted to be 
quiet they could be gentle just as well as 
I could be myself?” 

“If they have a very short memory for 
things that I try to impress upon them, do 
I treat them as though they were negligent, 
indifferent and disobedient, just as I would 
be if I had been forgetful?” 

“If they gorge themselves with sweets or 
other forbidden articles, on what basis do 
I punish them?” 

It will help anyone to understand the 
child, his nature and his needs, and it will 
probably be of service to him in under- 
standing and training his own children, if 
he will earnestly endeavor at the outset to 
find out on what basis he deals with his 
children in overcoming their shortcomings, 
and according to what plan or principle he 
lays out a program of action for them 
in their daily lives. 


III. Sctentiric CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD 
NATURE AND CHILD TRAINING 


Read pages 4-7, Introduction; and 14- 
17, Chapter I. 

Every parent, teacher, social worker, 
and layman who is interested in human 
nature, and especially in child training, 
should be familiar with the names of a 
few persons who have made or are now 
making the most important contributions 
to our knowledge of childhood and youth. 
There are a number of names mentioned 
on pages 15 and 16. 

William James has probably contributed- 
more than any other psychologist to our 
knowledge of human nature. He was pro- 
fessor of psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, but died a few years ago. He studied 
human beings as a botanist studies plants, 
as a zoologist studies animals, or as a 
geologist studies rocks; that is to say, he 
was a naturalist in psychology. He did not 
judge human nature on the basis of pre- 
conceived ideas, but he observed human 
beings and built up his psychology in view 
of what people actually do, how they 
think, and how they feel. This point of 
view in treating human nature has come 
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to be taken by all investigators whose con- 
tributions are of any value. 

John Dewey is probably the greatest 
living philosopher and has influenced our 
thinking about children and their educa- 
tion more than any other person at home 
or abroad. He is a professor in Colum- 
bia University. r 

G. Stanley Hall introduced scientific 
methods into the study of childhood and 
youth. He, more than any person who 
ever lived, made people think it worth 
while to investigate childhood and youth. 
For many years he was president of Clark 
University. He died last year, but he has 
left disciples throughout the world who 
are devoting themselves to the study of 
child nature. 

Edward L. Thorndike has done more 
than any one else to show how scientific 
methods can be applied to the study of 
human nature. Probably a majority of 
those both at home and abroad who are 
studying the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of the young according to 
scientific methods have been inspired or 
actually trained by Professor Thorndike. 
He has, until recently, been a professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
but is now devoting himself entirely to 
work in research. He has large resources 
at his command, and he is making and will 
continue to make very important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of childhood and 
youth. 

Alfred Binet, with his co-worker, Th. 
Simon, both Frenchmen, were the first to 
work out a scale for the measurement of 
the intellectual development of the young. 
The work that they started has developed 
with tremendous rapidity in America, 
until now we are in possession of methods 
which enable us to determine with a high 
degree of accuracy whether a child is de- 
veloping normally or not. 

William Stern, working in Germany, 
has contributed materially to the methods 
of determining whether a child is normal 
in his mental development. 

Professor William C. Bagley, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is work- 
ing principally from the standpoint of the 


— 


educator. He is profoundly influencing 
our educational practice—showing us how 
we can base the work of the schools upon 
the nature and needs of childhood and 
youth. 

Lewis M. Terman, professor of psy. 
chology in Stanford University, has played 
the chief role in America in perfecting the 
scale for the measurement of intelligence 
which was originated by Binet and Simon 
in Paris. He has also been very influen- 
tial in making school work hygienic, both 
for pupils and for teachers. 

Professor Goddard, Professor Holling. 
worth, Professor Kirkpatrick, Professor 
Whitley, and Doctor Healy have all made 
contributions to “The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs,” and readers can readily 
find out what they have accomplished and 
what they are now doing for the promotion 
of our knowledge of child nature, child 
welfare, and education by turning to the 
biographical sketches appended to that 
volume. 


IV. APPLICATION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
Curtp NATURE TO SCHOOLWORK 


Until recently, studies, methods, and dis- 
cipline in the schools were determined 
pretty largely without reference to the in- 
terests or needs of children. Adults sat 
down and worked out programs as they 
thought they ought to be, and then they 
tried to fit the children into the programs; 
but now throughout our country there is 
an effort to fit schools to children. There 
are a number of what might be called 
pioneer schools that are trying out meth- 
ods of adapting schoolwork to the needs of 
different types of children. 

Read pages 17-21. 

Parents and teachers who are mystified 
by new studies, methods, and discipline in 
the schools should understand that the 


changes are based upon actual experimen: — 


tal work being done in a great number of 
schools throughout the country. Every- 
one interested in education should em 
deavor to keep in touch with the experi- 
mental schools that have been described on 
the pages referred to. 
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Y. How SciENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE Is APPLIED 
TO THE PHysicAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


It has required a tremendous amount of 
experimental work to discover ways and 
means of determining whether a child’s 
physical and mental development are nor- 
mal. Professor Baldwin shows, pages 23 
to 27, what has been accomplished in es- 
tablishing the relation between height and 
weight in physical development,. and the 
relation between physical and mental de- 
velopment, pages 27 to 30. He has pre- 
sented the results of studies in curves or 
tracings that show at a glance what 
progress children should have made at 
every stage in their growth. 

Those who are studying the child should 
make application of Professor Baldwin’s 
tables by weighing, measuring, and testing 
their own children, and comparing the re- 


sults with the standard. If there is devia- 


tion from the standard there should be an 
effort made to find out what is the cause 
of it. It must be noted that a child may 
vary within limits and still be normal; if 
he exceeds the limits there is something 
wrong and an earnest endeavor should be 
made by the parent or teacher to find out 
what is operating in the child’s life to pre- 
vent him from securing normal develop- 
ment. The help of a physician who un- 
derstands the normal development of chil- 
dren might be of service. A study of 
Chapter IX will be helpful. A parent or 
teacher should not be contented when it is 
discovered that a child is not normal in his 
development until the cause is discovered 
and removed, if possible. 

The members of a club should compare 
the results of measuring and weighing 
their children, and should describe their 
methods of correcting defects. Later les- 
sons will discuss practicable ways of reme- 
dying common defects and deficiencies. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS * 


BY EMILY CLEAVER 


N THIS paper I shall refer in some 


| detail to my experience in rural 
work, which was 
gained while State 
President of the Par- 
ent Teacher Associ- 
ation of Delaware, 
where we have asso- 
ciations in ninety 
per cent of the rural 
schools of the state. 
First of all let me 
say that I believe a 
Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation anywhere 


nership project. It 


* Paper read by Mrs. 
John B. Cleaver, Chair- 
man of Country Life, 
National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 
at National Education 
Association Meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on 
July 1, 1924. 








Mrs. John B. Cleaver 
National Chairman of Country Life 


must represent a fifty-fifty effort on the 
part of community and teacher. A suc- 
cessful association 
in which the work 
is carried by the 
teacher alone is 
as impossible as a 
school in which 
there are teachers 
only and no chil- 
dren. The great 
function of the asso- 
ciation is to bring 
together two differ- 
ent viewpoints, to 
enable the school to 
more efficiently sup- 
plement the work of 
the home, and the 
home to more efl- 
ciently supplement 
the work of the 
school; to create an 
organized group of 
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citizens, to back in a sympathetic and in- 
telligent way the work of the trustee and 
teacher. The unlimited possibilities in an 
association of this type. Multiplied until 
it is nation-wide, are simply staggering to 
the imagination. The growing recognition 
of the value of the idea was forcefully illus- 
trated at the last National Convention, held 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in May of this 
year, when the name of the National body 
was changed from “The National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions” to “The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers,” upon the insistence of 
men from all parts of the country, who 
wished to throw their force into the devel- 
opment of the movement. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is nec- 
essary wherever the education of children 
is being carried forward. It seems to me 
it is particularly a necessity in the rural 
school district. First, country people, as 
a rule, are more conservative than people 
living in groups. Their isolation and de- 
tachment oftentimes mean that they miss 
the spectacle of another’s experiment, and 
only become convinced of the value of a 
new thing after it has become probably an 
old idea to city people. Certainly, such 
an agency for the distribution of informa- 
tion, the opportunity for sharing each 
other’s experiences as the Parent-Teacher 
Association affords, is doubly valuable in 
the country districts. 

But the work of creating a Parent- 
Teacher Association in the open country is 
a dificult proposition. It is seriously 
handicapped by the inertia in country life 
that has characterized the last generation. 
The old singing schools and debating so- 
cieties disappeared with the stove pipe hat, 
hoop skirts and Civil War days. The 
lyceum ceased to exist. The rural free de- 
livery closed the village post office and 
eliminated the intimate group discussions 
of winter evenings around the old wood 
stove, in which ideas of the old time coun- 
try leaders developed. To-day, because we 
failed to furnish a modern equivalent for 
all of these things, to find rural leadership 
is a difficult problem. Consequently, an 
association in a rural school, organized and 
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left to itself, is hopeless from the start, 
Every plan to organize Parent-Teacher As. 
sociations in the rural districts, if it is to 
result in anything truly constructive, must, 
therefore, include a definite follow-up plan, 
which will provide the assistance needed 
until local leadership can be developed. 
Personally, I firmly believe it is better not 
to attempt to enlist the interest of country 
people at all unless we can be prepared 
to stand by until they are in a position to 
“carry on” themselves. It is much more 
difficult to overcome failure than to start 
with a clean slate. A district that has once 
tried to create an association and failed is 
the hardest one in which to start, on a 
second attempt, a successful organization, 
Country people are the most independent 
people in the world. They will not accept 
dictation, but they do welcome suggestions 
and personal assistance. 

A Parent-Teacher Association in the 
country school, however, is of necessity a 
different type of organization from a Moth- 
ers’ Club in the city. In most rural dis. 
tricts the homes are scattered along lonely 
roads. The mother very often cannot go 
unless the father takes her, nor, again, 
unless the children go along. Accordingly, 
the program advocated for rural associa- 
tions must be flexible enough to interest 
young and old, men and women. If a 
definite, constructive program adapted to 
their needs is furnished, experience has 
shown that people will respond to it. 
Country folk want entertainment, it is true, 
but they are entitled to feel, after the effort 
that is put forth in overcoming the difi- 
culties of bad roads and weather, that they 
really gain something more than this from 
the meeting. We must provide for them in 
these meetings opportunity for the acquir- 
ing of new ideas and inspiration for new 
effort. We must make it possible for them 


to discover new standards for family life — 


and community progress. The Parent 
Teacher meeting frequently reaches people 
who do not read newspapers and maga- 
zines and who do not understand modern 
methods of education. 


We must give them at least a glimmer of — 


these things at the Parent-Teacher meeting. 
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But the road is a long and tedious one. 
We cannot hope to accomplish such an am- 
bitious program in a moment. I[n many 
districts the social appeal is the only one 
that can be counted upon in the beginning. 
To bring people together, to make them 
better acquainted and to let the differences, 
originating in misunderstanding, disappear 
as they become better acquainted with one 
another, is a splendid beginning in any dis- 
trict. Time and time again I have been 
told in districts in which it was difficult to 
find leaders that the hesitation of the peo- 
ple was due solely to the fact that they were 
not acquainted with one another. After 
they have gotten together a few times they 
discover what they have been missing 
through lack of contact. Gradually they 
acquire the power of self-expression and 
reach the stage where a discussion on con- 
structive subjects is possible. The result is 
a crystallization of public opinion that will 
completely change the community life. 

I have already referred to the Parent- 
Teacher Association as an agency for 
broadcasting information. The possibili- 
ties in this field, I feel, make the growth 
of the movement of positive moment to the 
nation. A concrete instance from my own 
state might serve to illustrate my point. 
Within the last seven years, Delaware has 
legislated into being a new school law. 
This has meant that the complete school 
system changed over night from one of the 
most obsolete to one of the most progres- 
sive in the entire United States. The 
change was too sudden for the people. 
Public opinion was not ready for it; the 
people refused to accept the new condi- 
tions. Politicians capitalized on the situa- 
tion and the result was misunderstanding 
and gross mis-statement of facts. Many, in- 
cluding some of the state’s finest people, 
came to believe that the school program 
that the people were being asked to finance 
Was desirable, it is true, but far too ex- 
pensive for ordinary people. 

The Delaware Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion threw itself into this emergency and 
accepted as its special opportunity for ser- 
vice the obligation to broadcast real in- 
formation about the school needs of this 





generation. A state program committee 
was formed and a series of leaflets present- 
ing the facts for discussion month by 
month in each Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting, were prepared for publication. 
An appeal was made to each local presi- 
dent to have the facts so provided pre- 
sented by someone of the district to the 
people of the community, at the Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting, after a dem- 
onstration of some modern method of 
teaching (outlined by Rural Supervisors of 
the State Department of Education) had 
been given by the children and teacher. 
The Delaware Association has held stead- 
fastly to this method. In the first year, 
124 associations had the facts printed in the 
leaflets discussed in their meetings; the 
second year, 146 associations, and this year, 
although the final figures are not yet in, 
we know for a certainty that many more 
have scattered this information. 

To be more specific, the leaflets pre- 
pared this year have been on the general 
subject, “The School as a Community Cen- 
ter.” Delaware people have not been 
preached at; they have not been told in so 
many words what they ought to do. But 
they have heard at their Parent-Teacher 
meetings, from month to month, about the 
action of the people in Eyota, Minnesota, 
when they voted to close seven one-room 
schools and build a fine consolidated 
school; of the service which this school has 
rendered to every family in the community, 
and of the universal opinion among the 
taxpayers, that they are getting a far 
greater return on their investment than they 
ever had in the past. They have heard of 
the splendid Country Life School that the 
people of Whitmell, Virginia, have devel- 
oped. They have learned about the con- 
solidated schools of Randolph County, 
Indiana, etc. They have seen pictures of 
all of these schools. They are drawing 
their own conclusions. We firmly believe 
that within the next few years the people 
of Delaware will refuse to tolerate for 
their own children schools that fall short 
of the standard which they are grad- 
ually acquiring through the Parent-Teacher 
meetings. 
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CONCERNING THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


BY ELIZABETH TILTON 


National Chairman of Legislation 


I 


OUR LEGISLATIVE WORK 


UR main legislative work this winter 
QO: be to secure the ratification in 

the various states of the Child Labor 
Amendment. Thirty-six states must agree 
to the Amendment before it can become 
law. When it does become law, it is only 
an Enabling Act, allowing Congress to 
pass, from time to time, laws protecting 
children in industry, preventing their 
doing paid work too young, or from work- 
ing in dangerous and hazardous occupa- 
tions. There is, of course, no idea of in- 
terfering with the unpaid work of children 
in their own homes or on the farm. More- 
over, everything that is done must be done 
by putting a bill in Congress, and if there 
is anything objectionable in these bills as 
they appear, then we can take pains to 
defeat them. 

But a great propaganda seems to be 
beating itself up against ratification of the 
Child-Labor Enabling Act. When your 
legislature convenes, you will doubtless 
hear many objections, such as interference 
between parent and child, as if it were a 
new thing for state or nation to interfere 
between a child and a bad parent! For- 
tunately, it is no new thing. It is an old 
thing. The state interferes between parent 
and child when it passes a compulsory 
education bill, etc. 

Where is the hub of the situation? It 
is here. Our government was formerly 
very strong for local control, town-meet- 
ing control, and very weak as to any cen- 
tral control. That was partly because 
distances were great and transportation 
arduous. But gradually there came the 
call for national as well as state control, 
and so our government became composed 
of two principal pulls:- 1. The long na- 
tional pull; 2. The strong state pull, these 
two together making the pull together. 

Now that is the way we do things—a 


long, national pull, a strong state pull, 
and a pull together. Take national pro- 
hibition. It began, as do all movements, 
locally. But by and by it was seen that 
local option left too many benighted and 
saloon-ridden spots. Uniformity of treat- 
ment came to be desired, and, then we 
added the long national pull, leaving 
no spot in the nation where it was 
still legal to be backward. But we did 
not take away the states’ rights to control, 
too. We gave concurrent power to enforce 
the law. 

Now in education and in child labor, 
there is coming the same cry for uni- 
formity of treatment throughout the na- 
tion, for the national pull as well as the 
local pull. Both the Education Bill and 
the Child-Labor Amendment are very care- 
ful not to interfere with the state laws, 
only to help to bring the backward dis- 
tricts forward by adding the long national 
pull to the strong state pull, thus making 
the pull together. 

But suddenly there are arising and com- 
bining into what we might call an Anti- 
Federal Bloc, these who do not want the 
long national pull. They want only the 
state or local pull. The wets want local 
option. Under that there are many more 
chances for saloons. The people who be- 
lieve in private rather than public schools 
feel their chances are favored by having 
local option in education, but no long na- 
tional pull, working for more uniform ad- 
vantages in our public education. Some 
manufacturers (not all) feel their interests 
will be better served by local option in 
child labor. 

These forces combined call for a move- 
ment against all Federalism in these mat- 
ters. De-centralization! Home Rule! Back 
to the Town Meeting, say they. This, of 
course, breaks down the very thing these 
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bills are working for, uniformity of treat- 
ment throughout the nation; it eliminates 
the long national pull. 

Some there are who go so far as to say 
that those who believe in the national pull 
being added to the state pull are Bolshe- 
viks, Reds. Then, of course, George Wash- 
ington and Alexander Hamilton were Reds, 
for they were convinced that in important 
matters we must act as a whole, a nation— 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 


For the next two years I prophesy that 


this controversy will rage. Shall we have 
in connection with liquor, education and 
child-labor the long national pull as well 
as the strong state pull, thus making the 
pull altogether, or shall we simply leave 
each community to manage its own affairs? 
Shall we be a nation—or shall we dissolve 
into local option particles? 

This is the real controversy under the 
Child Labor Amendment. Think it out 
and be prepared to act as your best judg- 
ment dictates. 


OUR OWN SPECIAL SNOW STORM 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow flakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God. 


HIs is the season of snow storms. | 
propose that we create at once a 
much-needed snow storm of white 
letters, one storm to fall on our State 
Senators and Representatives, the other on 
Congress. 
The first fall of letters should read 
somewhat thus: 


To Senator Blank 


To Representative 


State Capitol Blank 
or State Capitol 
State House or 


State House 


. § Representative Blank: 
( Senator Blank: 


As you know, the Child Labor Amend- 
ment has passed Congress, and will, dur- 
ing this season, come before our Legisla- 
ture to be ratified. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is in favor of this 
amendment, and we are hoping that you 
will do your utmost to help our state to 
ratify promptly. 

We should be glad if you would write 
us how you feel on the subject, and what 
you think of the prospects of speedy rati- 
fication. 

Thanking you in advance for anything 
that you can do for the measure, 

Sincerely yours, 


—Pier pont. 
This letter can be made personal or 
from your local association. 


II 


The second snow fall concerns Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C. It should read 


somewhat thus: 


Dear Senator Blank Dear Representative 


Senate Chamber Blank 
Washington, D. C. House of Repre- 
sentatives 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear i Representative Blank: 
, Senator Blank: 


We have long been in favor of a sepa- 
rate Department of Education. It is our 
earnest hope that Congress may this win- 
ter vote for such a department. 

Will you be so kind as to write us how 
you feel on the subject, and whether we 
may count on you to help us? 

Appreciating anything you may do for 
us in behalf of a Department of Educa- 
tion, 

Sincerely yours, 


Snow Storms of Letters do help! They 
make the drift of sentiment that will give 
us the final victory. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK, JANUARY 17 TO 23 


ForEworp.—Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, National Chairman of Thrift, was a charter 
member of the National Congress of Mothers when it was organized in 1897, and was ap- 
pointed State Organizer for Texas, in which capacity she served until she completed the 
organization of the Texas Branch in 1909. 
She has been a member of the National Board 
of Managers from its formation, and held the 
oflice of National Vice-President for two years, 
filling an unexpired term. When the Na- 
tional Committee on Thrift was created at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1920, Mrs. Porter was 
elected to its chairmanship, and has been four 
times reappointed. In 1909 she was elected 
first President of the Texas Branch, and dur- 
ing her three years of service the membership 
increased to 10,000. In 1910 Mrs. Porter 
called, at Austin, Texas, the first Child Welfare 
Conference held in the South, at which 
eighteen state organizations were represented, 
for the purpose of unifying their activities for 
children and of promoting child welfare legis- 
lation. She also promoted and supervised 
the first Child Welfare Exhibit held in the 
state. She is an Honorary President of Texas, 
and is serving also as State Chairman of the 








Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter National Child-Welfare Day.—Ebtror. 
NATION-WIDE campaign for success and civic organizations are co-operating 
and happiness is the announced ob-_ with the Thrift Week movement makes it 
ject of National Thrift Week, comparatively easy to secure speakers for : 
January 17-23, according to a statement the schools from among bankers, realtors, P 
issued by Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of life insurance men, ministers and others | 
the National Thrift Committee. for the various days of Thrift Week. ‘ 
National Thrift Week is one of the fore- Sh cahiais Weare: Wines: ‘ 
most annual events of this kind in so far ve ; 
as education and financial interests are January 17-23, viaead i 
concerned, according to Mr. Lewisohn. In Saturday, January 17, Pay Bills Day. P 
accordance with the custom, followed since Sunday, January 18, Share With a 
1916, when this movement first began, the Others Day. ‘ 
week will open on Benjamin Franklin’s Monday, January 19, Thrift or Bank S 
birthday, January 17. Day. ‘ 
Each year an increasing number of edu- Tuesday, January 20, Life Insurance d 
cators use Franklin’s birthday as an occa- Day. . 
sion for teaching patriotism and thrift, that Wednesday, January 21, Own Your ° 
being the only patriotic event in January. Home Day. i 
The story of Franklin, the American apos- Thursday, January 22, Budget Day. p 
4 tle of thrift, affords a prolific source of in- Friday, January 23, Safe Investment q 
teresting features for school leaders in Day. Pe 
both American history and in thrift teach- 1925 Slogan—“For Success AND d 
ing. The fact that forty-seven commercial Happiness.” " 
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For Success AND Happt- 
NESS PLAN Your LIviInc 
BY THESE TEN RULES 


“ 


A GOOD STAR TOHITCH TO 
5 we 





A nation-wide cam- 
paign for success and hap- 
piness, based on the above 











“u%, ~ Ten Point Creed, is bein 
t. Work and Earn. “ay. , launched during National 
2. Make a Budget. Thrift Week, January 17- 
3. Record Expenditures. } 23. Teachers may secure, 
3o%* ¥ free of cost, a small-calen- 
4. Have a Bank Account. Tee, dar poster in two colors, 
5. Carry Life Insurance. | * ee giving daily topics of 
Te Pits Voie Muian “. Thrift Week and the Ten 
Point Creed, also an im- 
7. Make a Will. portant folder, “National 
8. Invest in Safe Securi- Thrift Week at a Glance,” 
ties. by writing the National 
Thrift Committee, 347 
9. Pay Bills Promptly. ve Madison Avenne, New 
10. Share With Others. — York City. 





A PRACTICAL TALK ON THRIFT EDUCATION 


BY DINSMORE W. HUME, DALLAS 


State Thrift Chairman, Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


ARK TWAIN is credited with having 
M. once remarked that much has 
been said but very little has ever 

been done about the weather. Than the 
writer, there is no one who holds the pub- 
lic school system in higher favor or greater 
admiration. But to him it seems that the 
public school system is falling far short 
of one of the great objectives which every 
school, be it the fast disappearing ram- 


shackle at the cross roads or the modern - 


high school with all but college facilities, 
should seek to accomplish in every grade 
with every pupil—the teaching of con- 
structive thrift practices. Apropos of what 
Samuel -Clemens said of the weather, 
much has been said but very little has been 
done in public schools to ground future 
citizens in the knowledge of the rudiments 
of personal finance. All of the subjects 
in the school’s curriculum have their 
places—there is a certain, a definite, a re- 
quired need of knowledge of mathematics, 
of English, of history, of Latin, and so on 
down the list. But why thoughtfully and 
conscientiously educate a child in all of 


these subjects and then graduate him as a 
finished product to go forth into the busi- 
ness. world without proper ideas concern- 
ing the use of the business world’s finan- 
cial yard-stick—money? 

There are numerous constructive lessons 
of thrift and saving that can be taught 
every week in every grade to every pupil 
in every school, which will enable the 
graduate to be better prepared to fend for 
himself when the time comes for him to 
leave the school room and devote himself 
to the earning of a living. Often money 
has been designated a sordid subject, but 
every one has need of it. It makes count- 
less material things possible. In its own 
sphere, when properly used, it speaks a 
commanding language that is universally 
heard and universally respected. Upon 
its proper use success is built and happi- 
ness is founded. Without it, or through 
its ignorant or improper use, the reverse 
is true. 

Every school has an opportunity to 
mould character by teaching fundamental 
thrift lessons, to a knowledge of which 
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every child is entitled. Some form of 
thrift instruction of a character-making and 
habit-forming kind can be taught from 
kindergarten to graduating class and the 
teaching will not only have its bearing 
upon the economic side of the pupil’s life 
but it can be made to speed up his progress 
in other subjects, to develop his self-reli- 
ance, his self-control, his ability to express 
himself. When thrift instruction is coupled 
with mathematics, figures cease to be cabal- 
istic markings of raven hue, but become 
symbols of familiar and interesting trans- 
actions, representative of easily under- 
stood economics. History ceases to be a 
jumble of dates, a jargon of facts, but 
with the aid of paralleling economic in- 
structions becomes the interesting story of 
human nature in action. How much more 
interesting and vital is an English lesson 
when the written exercise is based on facts 
learned as a result of an instructive trip 
through one of the local banks. 

One to a half dozen pages in every daily 
newspaper of any importance are devoted 
to a reflection of the day’s happenings in 
the financial market. There stories are 
told of the rise and fall of stocks and 
bonds in which the wealth of the country 
is largely invested. Yet how many grown 
people can read the market page of a news- 
paper with any degree of intelligence? 
They have not been taught. That portion 
of arithmetic which seeks to give in- 
struction about stocks, bonds, annuities, 
insurance and commercial transactions 
ceases to be uninteresting when thrift facts, 
when saving knowledge, when get-ahead 


instruction, is given in connection with it. 

In every school there is a place for some 
sort of thrift bank or savings system that 
will encourage concrete thrift and promote 
real saving. The value of the school bank 
or the school savings system has been dem- 
onstrated wherever it has been used. It 
has been found to work equally as well 
in the one-teacher rural school as in the 
modern high school with its many depart- 
ments and large staff of teachers. 

Going further back, the entire burden of 
instruction should not be thrown upon the 
school teacher. Before any child enters 
school he should have received at his 
mother’s knee or his father’s hand an ink- 
ling of the use and value of money. That 
instruction at home should continue after 
school has been entered and the parent 
should work hand-in-hand with the teacher 
in equipping his child with a knowledge of 
this subject which he will be compelled to 
use, day in and day out, year in and year 
out, so that he and those dependent upon 
him may be able to have and to hold. 

Quite an interesting book, having for its 
title “The Secret of Wealth,” has just been 
written by Franklin Hobbs. It is published 
in Chicago by Franklin Hobbs and Com- 
pany. Parent and teacher alike will find 
it a volume well worth getting and reading. 
It should be in every school library. Those 
desiring to receive a free copy of “How 
Other People Get Ahead,” which has just 
been issued by the Treasury Department, 
may obtain this booklet by writing the 
Director of the U. S. Government Savings 
System, Dallas, Texas. 





sirable leisure occupations. 


these things.—Dr. Bobbitt. 





That individual is truly educated who can perform efficiently the 
labors of his calling; who can effectively co-operate with his fellows in 
social and civic affairs; who can keep his bodily powers at a high level 
of efficiency; who is prepared to participate in a proper range of de- 


Education is consciously to prepare for 
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LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR ILLITERACY 


BY MABEL MAXWELL JONES 


“In A REPUBLIC, IGNORANCE IS A CRIME.”—Horace Mann. 


EW Americans realize that our nation 

—the richest in the world—has in- 

creased in illiteracy in the last dec- 
ade. Sixty years ago we were the fourth 
nation in the world in terms of education. 
Then we slipped to fifth, sixth, and finally 
down to tenth place. Prussia has‘one man 
in a thousand who cannot read or write; 
Denmark, Switzerland and Holland, one in 
four thousand. The United States has 
seven men in every hundred who have ac- 
knowledged that they can do neither! 

The most enlightened nations have devel- 
oped educational systems that have re- 
moved the menace of illiteracy until it has 
been reduced to those suffering from men- 
tal and physical defects. 

This is not a time for complacency! At 
the present rate of decrease, illiteracy will 
continue to dilute 
our National intelli- 
gence for a century. 
If the problem of 
illiteracy is to be 
successfully solved 
it must be squarely 
faced by each state 
in the Union, Every 
state has a responsi- 
bility to the Nation 
as a whole, and the 
failure of any state 
to meet that re- 
sponsibility means 
that the solution of 
this problem will 
be needlessly post- 
poned. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Chairman 
of the Illiteracy 
Commission (Na- 
tional and _Inter- 
national), who for 
thirteen years has 


ahs eat ORS 


given her heart and 
soul to this Crusade, 








Aunt Dicey, Who Learned to Read at Eighty-six 


stresses the following four Great Needs in 
Legislation for Illiteracy: 


I. An Illiteracy Commission. 

II. A Census of Illiterates. 
Ill. A State Director of Adult Education. 
IV. The Education Bill. 


An ILLITERACY COMMISSION 


Each state should have an Illiteracy 
Commission created by the Legislature. 
There are Fish and Game Commissions to 
preserve and propagate something that 
gives pleasure to sportsmen; there are 
lorestry Commissions to conserve and re- 
plant trees; there are Library Commis- 
sions for the distribution of books; there 
are commissions for the prevention of 
blindness, for training the blind for voca- 
tions and placing them in positions. 

An Illiteracy 
Commission is 
needed in _ every 
state in the Union 
—needed to wage 
an active campaign 
against illiteracy. 
The State Depart- 
ment of Education, 
with its multiplicity 
of educational 
problems, will 
hardly devote itself 
whole - heartedly to 
an active campaign, 
and nothing short 
of a vigorous cam- 
paign will serve to 
redeem all the adult 
illiterates. Where 
the State Depart- 
ment of Education 
has assumed the re- 
sponsibility, an Il- 
literacy Commission 
can assist by carry- 
ing on publicity, 


aiding in securing 
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state appropriations or in raising private 
funds, as the Illiteracy Commission of 
South Carolina is doing, for instance. 

State and local branches of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers should work 
earnestly to have an Illiteracy Commission 
created by their states. No matter if the 
number of illiterates be but a few thou- 
sands, the need for such a commission is 
urgent. Where there are a scattering few 
is the place in which much public interest 
must be aroused in order to secure for the 
illiterates their chance. 


A CENsus OF ILLITERATES 


A census of adult illiterates should be 
required by law to be taken at the time the 
census is taken of school children. The 
names of illiterates in each county and 
city, their location and other facts pertain- 
ing to them should be on record in the 
office of the county and city superin- 
tendents of schools, easily accessible to 
volunteers and paid workers. The complete 
record for the state should be in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Schools. 

At present most of the states take no 
census of illiterates above 20 or 21 years 
of age. The complete list is found only 
in the office of the United States Census 
Bureau at Washington. This Bureau takes 
a census every ten years of all over 10 
years of age who cannot write and leaves 
no duplicate in the state. The only way 
by which these names may be obtained 
from the Federal Census Bureau is by a 
county, city or state paying a copyist in 
Washington. After five or six years elapse 
this list becomes a bit obsolete. 

Every state needs a complete and up-to- 
date record of illiterates so that the school 
authorities and the public may frequently 
know the actual conditions. The frequent 
and regular listing of illiterates and the 
knowledge that the record is to be kept 
near home (at the county seat) may induce 
many to seek a teacher and learn. 

One of the stumbling-blocks of the 
illiteracy crusade thus far has been the 
lack of a record of illiterates. Every state 
should provide immediate legislation for 
an illiteracy census. Even states that are 


wiping out illiteracy through campaigns 
should have this record that they may 
readily locate illiterates who may move in. 


A State Drrector or ApuLt EDUCATION 


There should be some one person to lead 
in and to supervise the teaching of adult 
illiterates and near illiterates and other 
adults who may enroll in the classes. Such: 
person should work from the State De- 


-partment of Education, and should be paid 


by the state. The State Superintendent 
should be consulted, and, upon agreement 
with him that such legislation will have his 
approval, or that he will lead in securing 
such an official as a State Director of Adult 
Education, our local and state branches 
should work for the creation of such a 
position by the Legislatures. 


THE Epucation BILu 


This is the only place where we change 
from state legislation to national. The 
Education Bill pending in Congress 
(known as the Sterling-Reed Bill) pro- 
vides for the removal of illiteracy and for 
Federal aid to the states. It would dignify 
education by creating a Cabinet officer—a 
Secretary of Education—and gives due 
consideration to the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, equalization of opportunities 
and other educational needs. This Bill is 
the only Federal legislation that recognizes 
illiteracy as a vital problem. 

Some of the states are too poor to pro- 
vide adequately for their educational 
needs, but the citizens of one state move 
to another and illiterates are not barred 
from this migration. Therefore, the state 
is not wholly responsible for these adult 
illiterates who may shift from state to 
state. It is the nation’s business to go fifty- 
fifty with the states in the expense of edu- 
cating them. All who desire to emancipate 
the nation’s five million illiterates should 
give support and backing to this measure. 

SUMMARY 

The potential power of these millions of 
illiterate citizens, if that power were trained 
and utilized for America’s upbuilding, is 
beyond one’s ability to estimate. Among 
these millions there are unquestionably 
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some persons 
of genius. 
Were there no 
more than one 
person of ge- 
nius in these il- 
literate masses, 

and that per- lean AD 
son were a 
Burbank, 
an Edison, a 
Booker T. 
Washington or 
a Lincoln, 
and the na- 
tion could pur- 
chase his free- 
dom from il- 
literacy, even 


though it cost NH’ Aeagfes mu 2 Ucad andyutt 


ten millions of 
dollars, he 
would be ’ 
cheap at the 
price. 

It is better to 
undertake’ the 
passage of a few well-defined and urgent 


legislative measures than to make a heavy 
* 


PLrvy, ohta. 
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program. 
When we 
have an Illit- 
eracy Commis- 
sion that con- 
stantly agitates 
and keeps the 
cause before 
the public, a 
census that 
shows just who 
and where the 
illiterates are, 
a State. Direc- 


Mal-G. Gt. 


Education in 
the field direct- 
ing and super- 
vising, and the 
Education Bill 
passed in Con- 
gress giving 
Federal aid to 
the states to 
aid in teaching 
their illiter- 
ates, we shall 


have made a fair start toward wiping out 
illiteracy. 


HELPING THE CHILD CHOOSE HIS VOCATION 


BY I. R. HECEL 


0 sooner is a child born into the 
| \ world than we begin making plans 
for him. And what plans they are! 

“Of course, Baby’s going to be a great 
artist,” we idly chatter, “Grandfather was 
a successful painter and Jim has consider- 
able talent in that direction too. Oh, I’ve 
just set my heart on having Baby paint!” 

And when two or three years roll by and 
Baby takes a pencil in his chubby fist and 
begins to draw funny, animal-like creatures 
We are in ecstasy. 

“There, didn’t I tell you,” we exclaim, 
“the child is a born artist. Look how 
cleverly he handles the pencil. We simply 
must begin educating him for his future 


» work right now.” 


Ridiculous as it may sound, we do begin 
éducating the child right there and then. 





We prattle about his genius to the neigh- 
bors, to our friends, in fact, to everyone 
who enters our home, and at last the child 
really thinks he is a genius and conducts 
himself as one. 

College looms in the distance. We sac- 
rifice many things to send the boy there, 
but it’s worth it. You see we are still under 
the delusion that he is to be a famous 
painter and to make our dreams come true. 
But does he become famous? Not at all. 
He becomes a mediocre painter and from 
mediocrity he goes to oblivion and failure. 

“T never wanted to be.an artist,” he 
grumbles disconsolately, “but my folks had 
it all mapped out for me. I think it was 
mighty selfish of °em, too. They had their 
choice of a career, why didn’t they give me 
mine?” 
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“Selfish,” we echo, in pained astonish- 
ment, but that is just what we are. Too 
often we choose the life of our child, 
basing it upon our own pride and ambi- 
tion rather than upon a careful study of the 
child’s individual nature. And what is the 
result? A dissatisfied young man or 
woman Who turns against us as being re- 
sponsible for his or her empty, disillu- 
sioned existence. 

“I’m glad I was gassed,” a young Amer- 
ican corporal told me over in France, “yes 
sir, ’m glad! Doc told me I could never 
work indoors again and [| can’t wait till I 
get home and tell Dad that. You see, Dad 
owns a big printing factory back in Tushka 
and he’s always harped on the fact that 
some day I’ll be owner of it. Well, I don’t 
want the place. He’s got any number of 
good men there that will carry on his work 
because they love the printing art and all 
that goes with it. I don’t. I want to go 
down to my uncle’s farm where oranges 
and things like that grow. I love farming 
and can’t get enough of the soil, but when- 
ever I mentioned leaving home Dad made 
a scene, and if there’s anything I despise— 
it’s a scene. I’d do anything to avoid one.” 

The young corporal was only twenty- 
three, young enough to begin life over 
again and yet, due to his father’s selfish 
whim, he had wasted some of the best years 
of his life in work he loathed. 

Doesn’t that prove that we ought to give 
our children an all-round, thorough educa- 
tion and then, when they get ready to select 
their life’s vocation, help them to do so 
in an unbiased manner? 

I have always maintained that a child 
should do his own planning and experi- 
menting in so far as he or she is able. For 
example, let me tell you the case of a girl 
whom I shall call Mary. 

Mary, at sixteen years of age, firmly 
voiced her determination to- become a 
nurse. Her parents, who, by the way, were 
very wise folks, did not offer any objection. 
On the contrary they urged her to converse 
with all kinds of medical people and get 
their opinions on the subject. They even 
bought her books on nursing. Mary was 
a highly imaginative young lady and she 





saw herself as a second Florence Nightin- 
gale with long flowing robes, ministering 
to some very handsome young men. 

At eighteen Mary completed high school 
and, still ambitious to become a nurse, she 
entered one of the local hospitals. Then 
Mary’s disillusionment began. All the 
books and advice she had hitherto received 
had failed to convince her that there was 
any real work attached to nursing. Her 
experience and contact with actual condi- 
tions made her realize she could never at- 
tain her ambition. She despised the ugly 
probationer’s uniform she wore and she 
had only one handsome young man for a 
patient. When he told Mary she would 
make a better wife than a nurse, Mary 
agreed with him and they were married 
that very winter. This was exactly what 
Mary’s Dad had wanted from the begin- 
ning, but he was wise enough not to say so. 
Thus Mary’s problem was solved. 

But marriage does not solve all prob- 
lems. A bright young chap in his second 
year at high school could not make up his 
mind whether he wanted to become a sales- 
man or an automobile mechanic. His 
chum, a boy called Teddy, had a summer 
position offered him to sell stationery and 
he begged his friend to come with him. * 

“I know I can get you a position too, 
Henry,” he said, “and then we can work 
together all summer. It'll show you what 
a wonderful line ‘selling’ is. Just think, 
for everything we sell we're going to get 
a commission!” 

Henry eagerly consented, but at the end 
of summer he was certain he never wanted 
to make selling his life’s vocation. He went 
back to school still undecided as to what 
vocation he was fitted for. 

“Well, Henry,” his father suggested, 
“you tried selling stationery during your 
summer vacation and found you didn’t like 
it. Next summer, why don’t you try me- 
chanics? I know a garage man who will 
be glad to give you a position.” 

“But if I shouldn’t like it,” -argued 
Henry, “that’d be another summer vacation 
wasted.” 

“No, not wasted,” responded his father, 
“vou will be just that much richer in ex- 
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perience. You've simply got to come in 
contact with the thing you want to do to 
find out whether it is within your power 
to do it. True success is possible only 
when you are doing what you want to do, 
can do, and do well.” 

The following summer, Henry acted on 
his father’s advice, donned a pair of over- 
alls and began the menial task of oiling 
and greasing motor cars. He did his work 
well but still he lacked enthusiasm. When 
fall came, his father said nothing, merely 
sat back and waited. He did not wait long. 

“Dad,” Henry hesitated one evening, 
after dinner, “I gave up my job as me- 
chanic this afternoon. I’ve finally decided 
what I’d like to do above everything else— 
it’s selling automobiles.” 

“Go head an try it,” counseled his father 
again. 

“I have,” was the retort. “I’m em- 
ployed at the Thompson Motor Company.” 

That was five years ago and Henry is 
still employed at the Thompson Motor 
Company, but instead of being a salesman 
he’s the manager, with two eyes open for 
the position just ahead. He'll get it, too, 
and he will, in all probability, be one of 
his town’s foremost business men. Were 
those two summers in which he tried his 
luck at selling and mechanics wasted, then? 
Indeed they were not. They helped him 
find the work he wanted to do, could do, 
and do well. A youngster simply must 
do his own experimenting. 

Experience and a broad education are 
the only real aids to a child in choosing a 
position. And by a broad education I do 
not mean knowledge that is found in books 
alone. Such knowledge is essential, of 
course, but the average child is not satis- 
fied with theoretical knowledge. He wants 
to see a little of the technical side of life. 

Look back to your own childhood. Re- 
member the times you stood in front of 
the blacksmith’s door to “watch the sparks 
fly”; and the times you peeped into the 
windows of the old silk mill, marvelling at 
the little spools that flew “round and 
‘round. We all have memories like that 
and consciously or unconsciously they 
played a part in our educational develop- 
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ment, but you can give your child a far 
better chance to develop. 

Take him through one of the big fac- 
tories in your town. You can easily secure 
a pass from the manager or some one in 
authority and it will be a visit your boy 
will always remember. It can’t hurt him, 
you know, and it may do him a great deal 
of good. The interior of a modern factory 
is a wonderful place. Your eyes will 
widen simultaneously with your boy’s. 
And it might do you good, too. 

When you get home, talk it over with 
the youngster and listen to his quaint views 
on the plant and the product manufac- 
tured. Tell him all you know about the 
product and if you don’t know, find out. 

After you’ve visited a factory or two, 
take a trip through the hospitals, the farms, 
the dairies, the colleges, the big stores— 
in fact to every spot where there is voca- 
tion-interest for your child. Select a cer- 
tain day each. week for these educational 
visits and watch your child’s viewpoint on 
life grow and expand. Isn’t that worth 
the effort? And some day, when he’s older 
and choosing his vocation for life, he'll 
tell you something, like this. 

“Dad, ’'m going to become a doctor. 
Discussed the subject with a few of the 
professors and they seemed to think I'd 
make a success of it. You know I’ve been 
working around the hospital for a year and 
I’ve come to the conclusion, I can’t be 
happy in any other atmosphere. 

“Remember the time when I was a 
youngster and you took me on a visit to 
the Grace Hospital and introduced me to 
old Doctor Lodge, the child specialist? I 
was so impressed with him and with the 
way he handled those poor, sick kiddies, 
that I resolved, right there and then, I’d 
be a doctor like him. Honest, Dad, that 
ideal, formed then, has lasted through my 
whole life.” 

Such a confession will make you happy 
in the knowledge that you have helped your 
child choose his vocation wisely. 

A broad education and plenty of self- 
experience will produce a generation of 
successful, broad-minded men and women 
regardless of what vocation they choose. 
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Mr. Will C. Wood 


HE future historian of education who 
writes the narrative of this period of 
our educational development will 
probably refer to it as the epoch of the 
great awakening. He will have in mind 
the tremendous urge for more and better 
education that is sweeping through the 
hearts of the people—a revival of enthusi- 
asm not unlike that which occurred during 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century 
under the dynamic and inspiring leader- 
ship of such educational torchbearers as 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. That 
was the period when the first State school 
offices were being established, creating in 
America leadership known nowhere else 
in the world. In 1912 New York had 
created a State school office which was later 
abolished. In State after State there was a 
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legislative struggle to secure the establish- 
ment of the office and later to prevent its 
abolition. Not until 1857 had Pennsyl- 
vania created the office, and Tennessee not 
until 1867. In Massachusetts the State 
school officer was the secretary of the State 
Board of Education, whose work was to in- 
vestigate conditions, report facts, expose de- 
fects, and recommend measures to the 
legislature. Mr. Mann’s memorable work 
and his annual campaigns for the educa- 
tion of public opinion suggest our more 
recent American Education Week. In addi- 
tion to his own eloquent leadership, he 
brought into the campaign lawyers, clergy- 
men, college professors, literary men— 
sending them forth to explain to the people 
the need of an educational awakening. 

As the battle was then fought for the 
creation of State school officers to lead in 
the development of education and to ad- 
minister the State school funds, the battle 
now centers on the problem of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child and of 
adequate financing of State school pro- 
grams. In no State has the alignment of 
forces between the selfish interests and the 
welfare of childhood been clearer than in 
California, and nowhere have the children 
had a more valiant knight-errant to fight 
their battles than State Superintendent Will 
C. Wood, who typifies the qualities needed 
in this great office in every State in the 
land—sound training, substantial experi- 
ence as teacher and principal, and the 
power of organization and public address 
which enables him to stand before the 
people of the State a recognized and re- 
spected champion of the educational prin- 
ciples and programs over which he presides. 


Mr. Wood is a Californian by birth. He 
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first saw the light in the village of Elmira 
in the valley of the Sacramento. Here he 
might gaze from his cradle off to the lofty 
Sierras where perhaps as a child he may 
have acquired the habit of the “long look.” 
He was reared in moderate circumstances 
one of a family so large that a neighbor 
child who wanted a baby brother com- 
plained about one of the later additions 
to the Wood family that “it wasn’t fair, 
when the Woods already had more than 
their share.” His training includes study 
at Stanford University, the University of 
California, the University of Michigan and 
the University of Southern Calfornia, where 
he received with merit the Masters’ Degree 
in 1919. His experience shows steady 
progress from the position of teacher, 
through the principalship of schools at 
Fairfield and Alameda, the superintendency 
of schools at Alameda, to the State Com- 
missionership of Secondary Schools in 
1914 and to the State Superintendency of 
Public Instruction where he began work 
in 1919. 

Interspersed with his services in various 
positions and his writing and public speak- 
ing have been periods of teaching in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Leland Stanford University, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

California, being one of the youngest of 
the wealthier States, is fortunate in having 


an unusually large State school fund and 


in having so administered that fund as to 
develop a State-wide school system of un- 
usual effectiveness. Nineteen and six- 
tenths per cent of the expenditures for 
public schools are provided from State 
funds supplemented by thirty-eight and 
nine-tenths per cent from the County 
treasury, and forty-one and five-tenths per 
cent paid by the local district. When 
people get a taste of education they usually 
want more, and the demand for increasing 
educational opportunity in California has 
been so insistent that at times the battle 
between the educational forces and the 
large tax-payers has been the major issue 
in California politics. The school forces 
under the leadership of State Superintend- 
ent Wood and the able men and women of 





California, who feel that leadership, have 
almost uniformly been successful. 

During 1923, the governor of California 
sought to cripple the schools by drastic 
cuts in the appropriations for teacher train- 
ing, by attacks upon the efficiency of the 
public schools, and upon educational 
leaders and by charges of extravagance in 
school administration. He claimed that 
education would be improved if the schools 
were given less money and inveighed against 
constitutional amendment 16 which secured 
sufficient school funds to make possible 
equalization of educational opportunity in 
the State. Largely as a result of Mr. 
Wood’s determined stand and clear defini- 
tion of the issue, the Governor was defeated 
in every attempt except in the case of 
teacher-training institutions, Public opinion 
has been so thoroughly aroused in behalf of 
public education that the Governor has been 
obliged to recant on practically every issue. 

Mr. Wood is recognized throughout the 
Nation as one of its leading educational 
orators. The keynote speech which he 
delivered on Independence Day before the 
meeting of the World Conference on Edu- 
cation and the National Education Associa- 
tion in San Francisco in July, 1923, on the 
subject, “Citizenship Through Education,” 
brought out clearly the present ideals of 
our educational movement. Referring to 
the Declaration of Independence, he said: 
“It was a mighty task our forefathers 
undertook. No government based on the 
consent of the governed had ever been suc- 
cessful. Political philosophers of every 
age had decried democracy on the ground 
that the people lack political wisdom. To 
deserve the support and loyalty of a people 
any government must possess this attitude 
of wisdom.” 

He sketched ably the development of our 
National life, the growth of cities, the in- 
creasing complexity of industry and our 
vast relations with other parts of the world, 
and made a plea for more emphasis on the 
teaching of social science to prepare for the 
widening responsibilities of citizenship. 

He then concluded: “America still has 
faith in govefnment by consent of the 
governed; in the inalienable rights of man 
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to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; in the equality of opportunity; in 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. But America’s prob- 
lems multiply. We must see that the ideals 
of America are not lost in the clouds and 
that the clouds themselves are dispelled. 
There is that which will dispel the clouds 
and at the same time reveal anew the glory 
of the ideals of America. The mystic 
power that drives away the mists and re- 
solves the difficulties of the hour is light. 
What America needs; what the whole 
world needs, is light—the light which re- 
veals humanity to itself and makes democ- 
racy something more than a shibboleth.” 
From the days when the school office was 
first created in our various States, there 
have been wide variations in the conception 
of the purpose and in the vision and ability 
of the men and women who have occupied 
it. In some States the position was at first 
ex-officio, being assigned to the State clerk 
who gathered statistics and administered 
funds. In other cases the officer was a 
secretary selected by the State board of 
education. In other States he was elected 
for the post by popular vote. Selection 
by the State governor, by a State Board of 
Education, and by popular election are the 
methods now used. However he may come 
to his office, the responsibilities of the State 
commissioner or superintendent are coming 
to be defined in larger and larger terms. 
By the National Constitution as well as by 
the convictions of educational workers the 
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control of education is in the hands of the 
States. As the larger necessities of our 
time press home the urgent need for sound 
and adequate education for all children, 
this places squarely on the shoulders of 
our State school officers the leadership in 
campaigns for improved State school 
systems which will preserve the initiative 
and enthusiasm of local communities and 
at the same time give to every boy and girl 
the equal chance that is the promise of 
democracy. 

Many of the State superintendents meet 
for council once or twice each year in con- 
nection with the meetings of the National 
Education Association. The Education 
Bill, promoted by the National Education 
Association, would create a National Coun- 
cil of Education, composed of these chief 
State school officers, of twenty-five workers 
in the various branches of education and of 
twenty-five laymen interested in the results 
of education. One likes to think of the 
educational awakening that will come, 
more particularly in the backward States, 
as the newer and less experienced State 
school officers shall meet regularly in this 
great council and return to their several 
States with a clearer vision of their tasks, a 
new courage, a new confidence in the 
soundness of their educational programs, 
and the inspiration that comes from con- 
tact with such personalities as that of Will 
C. Wood—masterful leader in education in 
the wealthy and forward-looking State of. 
California. 


DO AMERICANS WANT BETTER HOMES? 


HERE are men and women who be- 
lieve that economic and social con- 
ditions are threatening the security 
of the home to such an extent that it may 
not survive. There are men and women 
who derive a certain kind of satisfaction 
in attaching failure to any institution where 
there is the least possible occasion for 
doing so. But failure of an institution 
probably rarely, if ever, exists where there 
are large groups of men and women keenly 
interested in its safety, welfare and per- 
manence. 


The keen interest manifest today in the 
American home was unmistakably demon- 
strated last year during Better Homes Week 
in over fifteen hundred communities 
scattered throughout every State in the 
Union. The desire for knowledge of better 
architecture, more convenient planning, 
better furniture, more useful equipment, 
home play and recreation, home music and 
home reading, was definitely expressed in 
those fifteen hundred Better Homes demon- 
strations. There has probably been no 
better means of measuring the desire and 
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eagerness of the American people to im- 


prove their homes and to provide for them- 
selves sound and wholesome home living 
than that brought about in them. 

BetTER HoMEs IN AMERICA is an educa- 
tional organization. Herbert Hoover is its 
president; James Ford is its Executive 
Director. Its Advisory Council is made up 
of cabinet officers of the United States 
Government as well as directors of Bureaus 
and Divisions, such as the United States 
Children’s Bureau, United States Bureau 
of Education, the Division of Building and 
Housing of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, the United States Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
many others. The object of this educa- 
tional organization is, not only to encour- 
age home ownership and to stimulate appro- 
priate purchasing for home improvement, 
but to make American home life wholesome 
and sound as well as an unfailing source 
of stimulation for character building. 

Although this National Organization, 
which is located in Washington, D. C., 
appoints the local chairman in each com- 
munity, the community itself conducts its 
own demonstration in its own way, pro- 
viding this demonstration is kept entirely 
educational (which is a rigid requirement 
of the National Organization.) It is the 
community’s demonstration. The National 
Headquarters does, however, offer its as- 
sistance and suggestions whenever it is 
desired. The local chairman selects her 
own committees from the public spirited 
men and women of the community. They 
build, remodel or borrow a house, furnish 
and equip it, conduct demonstrations of 
labor-saving devices, conduct lectures, dis- 
cussions, contests, home play demonstra- 
tions and home music and home library 
contests during the week that is set apart 
by the National Organization as Better 
Homes Week. The Schools (both urban 
and rural), the social and civic organiza- 
tions, boys and girls clubs—all organiza- 
tions and associations, in fact, that are 
represented in the community, participate 
in the Better Homes demonstration. And 
according to the National Organization the 





quality of the demonstration is marked by 
the entire co-operation of a community’s 
organizations and by keeping every aspect 
of this co-operation educational. 

In at least eleven of the States this year 
the local Parent-Teacher Associations co- 
operated in the Better Homes campaigns. 
The form of participation varied from com- 
munity to community. In Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, the Parent-Teacher Association 
gave a program of lectures on home sub- 
jects. In Logansport, Indiana, the pro- 
gram of one day of Better Homes week was 
conducted by this organization. In Kent- 
wood, Louisana, they furnished prizes for 
the Better Homes contests. In Plainfield, 
New Jersey, they acted as hostesses. In 
Carson City, Nevada, they gave special pro- 
grams on Better Homes. In Bath, New 
York, they held Better Homes meetings, 
and in many other communities this organ- 
ization helped make Better Homes a success. 

There has doubtless been no period in 
our history when men and women have 
been more desirous of protecting the health 
and welfare of children than the present 
one. Many of the cities and villages that 
demonstrated Better Homes this year in- 
cluded health programs in the Better 
Homes campaigns. Schools were used as 
health centers. There were baby clinics. 
Lectures were given on Child Health. 
Child Welfare Leagues co-operated. Schools 
gave health plays and child welfare ex- 
hibits were held. There were complete 
welfare stations where advice to mothers 
was given freely. These and many other 
health participations clearly demonstrated 
how these health programs centered around 
the health and welfare of the child. 

This year Better Homes Week will be 
from May 10 to 17. The local Parent: 
Teacher Associations will doubtless again 
wish to co-operate in these demonstrations. 
Any suggestions from these local organiza- 
tions may be sent to Dr. James Ford, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. He will 
be glad to receive them now, as appoint- 
ments of the local chairmen are already 
being made by the national organization. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 











to be born free from disease, free 

from deformity, and with pure blood 
in its veins and arteries. Every child has 
the inalienable right to be loved, to have its 
individuality respected, to be trained wisely 
in mind, body and soul, to be protected 
from disease, from evil influences and evil 
persons, and to have a fair chance in life.” 

This is the declaration of children’s 
right put forth by the Indiana State Board 
of Health, a fine, stalwart declaration. It 
is also the opening sentence of Edith B. 
Lowry’s book on the physical care of chil- 
dren called “What Does Your Child 
Weigh?” (Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.) 

In a simple fashion, easily followed by 
women who have had no professional 
training, Dr. Lowry gives definite instruc- 
tion on such subjects as diet, rest, devel- 
opment, health habits, and the correction 
of physical defects. 

Still another book on the physical wel- 
fare of children is “The Happy Baby.” 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) 
The editing of this little book was one of 
the last pieces of work performed by the 
distinguished child specialist, Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, before he made his last 
journey to China where death overtook 
him in his work of setting up a new stand- 
ard of welfare in that country. 

Dr. Holt himself wrote the chapters in 
the book which relate to nursing, artificial 
feeding and the diet problems of child- 
hood. That on the care of the expectant 
mother and the new baby is by Dr. Ralph 
Lobinstine. Dr. H. L. K. Shaw gives a 
menu for children from two to five years 
old, and Dr. Harvey J. Burkhardt tells 
how to care for the teeth. All of. these 
papers are reprints from The Happy Child 
Department of The Delineator. 
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Study classes in Child Welfare will find 
a great amount of information compactly 
arranged in “An International Year Book 
of Child Protection and Care,” compiled 
from official sources by Edward Fuller, 
with an introduction by Percy Alden. It 
is published for the Save the Children 
Fund, by Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This book gives a composite picture of 
the living conditions, health, protection 
and education of the children of the world. 
Here is assembled official information from 
350 states and colonies about child wel- 
fare, whether carried on by voluntary or- 
ganizations or by governments. Especially 
valuable are the portions of the book 
which give a survey of child labor laws 
throughout the world. It is a most en- 
lightening review of the world situation as 
regards the status of the child in the eyes 
of the law-makers, and the effects which 
are being made by private groups to cor- 
rect or supplement legislation. 

Progressing from bodies to souls, we 
find in John Crawley’s “Reveries of a 
Father” (New York: Appleton & Co., 
$1.00) wise, gentle and good-humored 
talk about what it means to be a father. A 
father is commonly regarded as a kind of 
long-distance parent, and as a rule, suc- 
cessfully escapes the intimate responsibili- 
ties of child-training. 

This particular father had to be father 
and mother both, and had no desire to 
escape any part of the association with 
his children. Selflessness, the ability to 
get a child’s point of view, and a tireless- 
ness that kept him playing, reading, and 
studying with his two girls and his boy 
were his equipment. He writes about the 
flower beds he let them make in the best 
part of the garden, about the books they 
read, the plays they saw and the films 
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that they did not see. One of the most 
salutary pieces of advice is that about set- 
ting a high standard for a child in the 
matters of reading and amusements early 


is very unassuming in telling about it, 
never pompous or sentimental. Angelo 
Patri has written the introduction, and the 
book is something which father and mother 


in life, so that he will not be satisfied later 
on with the commonplace or the inferior. 
Mr. Crawley knew his children’s friends, 
he re-lived his youth with the young. He 


can read together and ponder over, though 
they may decide that it is wise not to share 
so completely in the pastimes and occupa- 
tions of their children. 


WHAT TO SEE 


ERHAPS the greatest contribution that the Parent-Teacher Association can make 
Pp: the cause of securing better films is that of patronage of those which are 

deserving of approval. How to make this contribution has been most ably set 
forth in the articles in two recent issues of CH1L> WELFARE under the titles, “Inviting 
Motion Picture Censorship” and “Box Office Censorship of the Movies.” People 
have the movie habit, millions of them, and it cannot and should not be broken, for 
it provides the only form of recreation available to many. But we have much to do 
with the outecome—whether it is to be a good habit or a vice. The exhibition of 
motion pictures is as much a business as is the sale of any other commodity. If 
good pictures sell well, then good pictures will be on sale at the theatres, but to ask 
for them and not to buy them will have the same effect there that such a course of 
action has in any other retail business. The exhibitor, like the grocer or the mer- 
chant, offers for sale the brand of goods he finds his customers will pay for. We 
must make good pictures pay. Merely to stay away from those we do not approve 
of is to be like the passing shopper who does not enter a shop; the merchant never 
hears of him and continues to supply the demand of those who do come in. 

We shall present each month a list of films which provide entertainment of good 
quality, and therefore merit patronage. They will be listed for two groups; the 
Adult, in which will be classed those which while they contain some views of life 
which are not suited to the growing minds of boys and girls, yet are so well done and 
so interesting that they should be seen; and the Family, which will include films 
against which no objection could be raised, though they may differ in quality and 
in their appeal to people of various tastes. Those which contain some features 
which make them of interest to younger children will be marked “J.”—M. W. R. 


ApuLT: Hot Water—Harold Lloyd. 
The Sideshow of Life (Paramount)—With Sundown. 


Ernest Torrence. A worthy opportunity for The Iron Horse. 
this extremely interesting actor. Captain Blood. 
A Sainted Devil—With Valentino. A poor suc- Merton of the Movies—Glenn Hunter. 
cessor to “Beaucaire” and much over-adver- The Navigator—Buster Keaton. 
2 tised, but with some fine photography and The Alaskan—Thomas Meighan. 
some excellent acting in spots. (J) The Printer’s Devil—Wesley Barry. 
Her Night of Romance—With Constance Tal- Never Say Die—Douglas McLean. 
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I madge. The Beloved Vagabond. 

0 The Arab—Ramon Navarro. 

h FaMILy : Life’s Greatest Game. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—With Mary (J) Captain January—Baby Peggy. 

0 Pickford. *Classmates—Richard Barthelmess. 

. *Beau Brummel—John Barrymore. The Mine with the Iron Door. 
*Yolanda—Marion Davies. Janice Meredith—Marion Davies. 

: *Monsieur Beaucaire—Valentino. The Yankee Consul—Douglas McLean. 

y In Hollywood with Potash and Perlmutter. The Last of the Duanes—Tom Mix. 

ne 


These great pictures call for a second mention: 
America (D. W. Griffith). 
The Covered Wagon (Famous Players). 
The Thief of Bagdad (United Artists) . 


Scaramouche (Metro). 
Beau Brummel (Warner Brothers). 
Abraham Lincoln (First National). 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Iii. HABIT 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the third of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of CHiLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University, 
Child psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for 
parenthood.—EbiTor. 
ee ABIT” is the title of a chapter in William James’s two-volume book on “Psy- 

H chology.” So famous is this chapter by the late Prof. James that the pub- 
lishers (Henry Holt & Company) have printed it in booklet form. We shall 
quote frequently from this classic in this lesson. 

Habits may be good or bad—we should try to acquire good ones and avoid bad 
ones. Good habits can be of great help to us in our daily tasks. By habit we sim- 
plify and make more accurate our movements and at the same time diminish fatigue. 
By habit we accomplish certain accustomed acts with less attention. James tells the 
story of his visit to Paris after ten years’ absence. He was on the street where he 
attended school one winter years before. He soon found himself climbing the stairs 
of a house several streets away where he had lived when attending school. He had 
previously gone so often from school to this house that a habit had been formed, so 
that unawares he carried out the habitual act when the stimulus of the school was 
presented, even though years later. 

It is to our advantage to acquire good habits. The more we can execute the 
details of our daily life by our habits, the freer we are to make decisions about other 
more important matters. There are certain rules by which we should abide when 
forming a habit. We should start off with a strong and decided determination. It 
is important never to allow an exception to occur until the habit is firmly rooted. 
When we are trying to develop in others a new habit, we so often fail to realize the 
necessity of not allowing exceptions to occur. It is always too easy to let “just one 
exception” occur. A single lapse undoes so much that it makes it harder to ingrain 
the desired habit. Every opportunity to carry out the act should be used. Repetition 
will keep the habit after it has been formed. 

We should endeavor to develop only good habits, but if bad ones are to be 
broken, we should have a good one to substitute for it. It is not easy to break habits. 
To stop doing one thing is difficult, if one does not plan to do something else. To 
break one habit, have in mind a good habit to acquire in its place. 

Munsterberg recorded the story of carrying his watch in a pocket not the usual 
one for his watch. He counted the number of times he sought the watch in its usual 
place—that is how many times before he acquired the new habit. Having acquired 
the new habit, he returned his watch to the first pocket and counted the times he put 
his hand to the second pocket, thus seeing how easy or difficult it was to break the 
newly formed habit. 

We all have habits. It is difficult to break ourselves of them, so it is essential 
that we acquire only good ones. During childhood many habits are formed. It is 
important, therefore, that children are guided to good habits. It is during childhood 
and youth that most of our habits of daily life are formed. Intellectual and pro- 
fessional habits, according to James, should be formed by the age of thirty. James 
also pointed out that a language learned after twenty is usually spoken with a for- 
eign accent. Our habits of gesture, motion, pronunciation are made early in life. 
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The need to see that children form good habits is emphasized. Neatness and 
orderliness and other personal habits should be acquired when young. 


James’s words summarize our lesson: 
is to make our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy... . 


“The great thing, then, in all education 
. For we must make 


automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions as we can... . 
The more of the details of our daily life we can hand over to the effortless custody 
of automatism, the more our higher powers of the mind will be set free for their 


proper work.” 
Sentences to be completed: 


- 
2. By habits ——— 





is the title of a chapter by William James. 
and make more 


our movements, and diminish 








3. When forming a habit we should start off with a strong 
4. should: not be allowed to occur. 

5. Every to carry out the cat should be 

6. To break a habit, one should ———— a new 

7. Before the age of twenty one forms ———— habits. 

3. Between twenty and thirty one forms - habits. 


(Copyright, 1924, University Extension Department, Columbia University) 


BIRTHDAY 


PARTIES 


Associations are now beginning to make plans for the celebration of the National Birthday, 
and program chairmen will welcome these excellent suggestions, which have been found successful 


in the past year. 
the National Chairman of Child-Welfare Day, 


They have come from North, South, East and West, in response to the request of 
Mrs. David O. Mears, and have been selected from 


among the many because each one offers some new idea or some novel way of presenting an old 


one.—EbpIror. 


Part I 


CONNECTICUT 


HE Beaver Brook Parent-Teacher 
Association of Danbury, celebrated 
the National Birthday by presenting 
the pageant “The Awakening of Mother- 
hood.” The different parts in the pageant 
were well taken by members of the Associa- 
tion and the information gained proved 
very helpful to the large pumber of mothers 
present. 

The Windham Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion celebrated our Birthday Anniversary 
in rather a unique way. It was called a 
“Silver Tea” but held on Valentine Day 
(February 14th). As the engagement of 


the principal of the school had just been 
announced a large cob-web was wound in 
the Assembly Hall of the school, with a val- 
entine for each member at the end of each 
string, but on the end of the principal’s 
string was a large clothes basket filled with 
kitchen utensils. 


Then four little girls 





dressed as Valentines with red crépe hearts 
passed little baskets to the members for a 
silver donation, which amounted to $6.55. 
In the Domestic Science Room was a long 
table decorated with red hearts, holding all 
sorts of good things to eat and everything 
in shape of hearts. Lastly came a large 
Birthday Cake with lighted candles and 
containing a ring, a coin, and a thimble, 
each with a verse which caused a great deal 
of merriment. Altogether a very delight- 
ful afternoon was spent. 


IDAHO 


Filer had an interesting and informative 
program: reading of the History and Sig- 
nificance of Child Welfare Day (Founders’ 
Day); members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association participated in the reading of 
the Alphabet; message from the National 
President; four children bearing the words, 
“Home,” “Church,” “School” and “State” 


ran a 
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entered and presented an exercise in the 
interest of Child Welfare Day; at the con- 
clusion of the exercise a little girl ap- 
peared carrying a large Birthday Cake, 
decorated with twenty-seven candles, com- 
memorating the founding of the National 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


MICHIGAN 


Plainwell. Enthusiastic meeting, ex- 
ceedingly well attended. A gorgeously 
decorated Birthday Cake greeted the enter- 
ing people. The program began by folk 
songs and dances given by the first grades. 
A splendid address on “Child Welfare” 
followed. A short history of the Parent- 
Teacher Association was given by a lady 
who then lighted the first candle, after 
which the Alphabet was given by twenty- 
six different people, each lighting a candle 
as she spoke her “letter.” Music and re- 
freshments followed. 

Battle Creek. Founders’ Day celebrated 
in the form of a banquet and program in 
honor of the teachers. President of the 
School Board spoke of the Association as 
seen by members of the Board; other 
speakers of the Association as seen by the 
grade teachers, from the high school stand- 
point, from the fathers’ standpoint and 
from the mothers’ standpoint. The Presi- 
dent of the Community Association talked 
of the Parent-Teacher Association in con- 
nection with the community. The superin- 
tendent of Postum Cereal Company of 
Battle Creek urged scout organization for 
our boys. President of a school gave a 
talk on the National and State organiza- 
tions and what they are doing for the 
schools, the parents and the teachers. Music 
furnished by community orchestra. Social 
hour. 


VIRGINIA 
Chimborazo. Through the efforts of the 


committee and co-operation of the entire 
club, the celebration of the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the founding of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations proved a great success. 

The room was made lovely with cut 
flowers and potted plants; the green of 


———————— . ™ == 


the ferns served as effective background 
for the four red corner-stones with their 
white lettering, supported on pedestals 
on either side of the desk on which was 
placed the Birthday Cake with its twenty- 
seven candles. The messages of the Four 
Corner-Stones: Home, School, Church and 
State, were given by members of the 
association, as were the twenty-seven appro- 
priate quotations read while lighting the 
candles on the Birthday Cake. Refresh- 


ments were served. 


WASHINGTON 


American Lake South. Birthday party 
was held, at which the president read a 
paper on Child Welfare Day. This was 
followed by a pageant entitled, “Seven 
Ages of Women,” in which sixty took part. 
The pageant illustrated the following 
scenes, each showing a sketch and a tab- 
leau: Babyhood, Childhood, Sweet Sixteen, 
The Bride, Motherhood, Spinster, Old Age. 
After the program a huge Birthday Cake, 
weighing fifty-six pounds and measuring 
six and a half feet around the base, was 
drawn into the room on a tea wagon by 
two little children dressed as Kewpies in 
the Parent-Teacher Association colors, 
The cake, made by one of the members, 
was beautifully decorated with yellow 
frosting, blue holders and yellow candles. 
Each tier of cakes was lighted. A silver 
offering was taken, and each person 
marched around to get a slice of the cake. 
All the patrons and friends in the com- 
munity were invited, and there was a great 
response to the invitation. 

The State Chairman writes: “There 
seems to be a more lively interest in Child 
Welfare Day this year than ever before. 
Local presidents are realizing the value to 
the local Circle that this observance 
brings, in a wider knowledge and broader 
vision of the work of our organization.” 

“The observance of Child-Welfare Day is 
an opportunity for each Circle to assunie 
its share in the finances of our organiza- 
tion; to learn more about its activities; to 
catch the vision of its founders—a world 
made fit for little children—and to help 
in making this vision come true.” 
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IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
A Sketcu DescripTivE OF AMERICANIZATION PROBLEMS 
BY ALICE BLASER WEIMER 


te ELL, gude morning Mrs Jones,” Mrs. 
\) Schmidt greeted her new neighbor, 


“I chust run in to see vas you getting 
moved in alridt, und by now about redd up 
already.” 

“Yes, I’m pretty well redd up in the front 
part of the house—but this kitchen, ain’t 
itasight! Wait till I take them boxes offen 
that chair, so you kin set down. There, 
now if you kin stand the looks of this 
joint, set down a minute,” invited Mrs. 
Jones. 

“No, no, don’ you bodder; I haint goin’ 
to stay,” protested Mrs. Schmidt seating 
herself comfortably on the proffered chair, 
“I got all mein morning wurk to do yet. I 
chust vanted to see vas you getting on real 
gude.” 

“Well about as good as kin be expected 
I guess, with the gas man never comin’ to 
connect our stove till this morning. I jest 
don’t know how we would have made out 
to feed the kids yesterday, if it hadn’t been 
for that Mrs. Kovac that lives next door. 
Aint she a grand woman though?” 

In answer to a diffident sniff from Mrs. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Jones hastened to justify her 
good opinion of Mrs. Kovac. 

“Well, she sent over a big kettle of fine 
noodle soup for our lunch yesterday. I 
was that busy movin’ I scarcely knowed 
which way to turn. The kids was fussin’ 
for somethin’ to eat; there wasn’t no gas 
an anyway I'd forgotten to see about 
‘the groceries. My:Lord! I was just 
about -crazy—when in she walked with 
that soup. I was never so thankful for 
anythin’ in all my life, an’ it sure was 
delicious, too.” 

As Mrs. Schmidt’s nose still seemed to 
express disapproval, Mrs. Jones continued, 
“An last night when we was jest dog tired, 
she sent word that any time we could come 
over, there would be a bite of warm sup- 
pet ready for us. Aint she got her house 
fixed up swell though?” 

“Fixed up shwell!” sneered Mrs. Schmidt, 


“Und for vy shouldn’t she haf her house 
fixed up shwell? She spents chust about 
all her time learnin’ how; und I dinks 
blendy moneys she spents too yet. Herr 
Gott! she choin two clups efen, dat learn 
her how to do a lot of dat dumb foolish- 


ment. 


She vants yet I should to choin dis here 
Barent Deachers Clup, over by the school 
house, but I chust tole her I haint got no 
time to go gallivantin’ round. I kin learn 
yet all dem deacher’s doin’s from mein 
childrens—und from vat I hears it’s a 
blendy too. She had de nerf yet to say I 
should ought to wurk mit de deachers. 
‘Wurk mit de deachers!’ I says, ‘Aint I got 
blendy wurk to do to home yet? _Dem 
deachers gits baid, und gude too. They 
should to do deir own wurk.” 

“Aint it the truth!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
“Them teachers sure gits paid aplenty for 
jest learnin’ them kids to read an’ write. 
Mrs. Kovac asked me to visit that there 
club to meet my children’s new teachers.” 

“She been at you already?” cried Mrs. 
Schmidt. “Gott im Himmel! do she dink 
abody aint got nuddings to do yet but 
trapse around to clups?” 

“Well, I ain’t said for sure yet that I 
would,” interrupted Mrs. Jones, unwilling 
to be accused of trapsing. 

“Yah vell, she aint hardly ever to home 
no more. Last Wednesday she vent to a 
lecture dis clup had und stayed yet all day. 
Ven de kids come from school at noon, her 
Annie asked for me to leaf mein Mary go 
home mit her to dinner. Mary she coax 
me und coax me till I let her go. But I 
tole dem to stop in on deir vay back und I 
safes dem somedings yet from our dinner. 

Vell, vat you dink dat Mrs. Kovac had 
set out for dem kids to eat? Lissun onct: 
brunes mit cream, some cocoa to varm over, 
ledduce und beanut budder sandvishes, 
und a blate of gustard each. 

‘Mein Gott!’ I says, ‘You kids set ridt 
down und eat some of dese gude liver und 
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onions und a nice biece of frish abble bie; 
somedings to stick to your rips yet.’ 

Now dat Annie iss chust like her mudder. 
She said she couldn’t to eat no heafy dings 
at noon; dey made her sleepy und she can’t 
to study so gude. Now you know how kids 
likes to ape udder folks; vell, ever since 
dat day mein Mary ony minces at noon too. 
She vant I should haf supper at noon und 
dinner at night like de Kovac’s. Aint it 
a grime to put such foolishment into chil- 
drens mind’s?” 

“Why I don’t know,” ventured Mrs. 
Jones, “Annie Kovac looks so healthy an 
bright. I can’t make out—” 

“Make out!” cried Mrs. Schmidt, “No 
more can I—how she grows yet on such 
stuff. It don’ make me surprised none 
anymore at her mudder, for goin’ by de 
classes over at de school house, to learn vat 
stuff should to be cooked togeder at de 
same meal. Vell, I don’ needs to go to no 
school to learn dat brunes und gustard aint 
enugh to make a meal; but some beoples 
aint got no sense, it seems like. 

Yah, den she learns how to fix. up her 
house at dem classes too yet, und how to 
talk gude anglish. Himmel, she hass been 
over ony five yars yet und she speaks better 
nor you—an Amerigan born, aint you? 
She iss dat uppidy und dries so hart to be 
like dese Amerigans; I guess maybe she 
iss *shamed to be Polish yet. 

Mein Mary vant I should do choin dis 
clup now too. She says Mrs. Kovac knows 
better how to do nor I, und cooks nicer and 
makes Annie such nice stylish dresses. 

I vas dat mad, Mrs. Jones, I chust slapped 
her gude on de jaw. ‘Shame dof your 
mudder yet, Mein Gott!’ I says, ‘If de 
dings I cooks und de dresses I makes aint 
gude enough for you no more, you better 
go lif mit dat fine Mrs. Kovac—or I don’ 
vant to never hear you talking so to your 
mudder again.’ 

I learn to cook in Chermany thirty yars 
ago, already. Und I should go to a clup 
yet to learn somedings from one of dese 
Amerigan flappers mit baint on her face 
und short hairs yet! Such notions dat 


woman puts into mein child’s hett! 
Her man aint much better neither—such 





—=p 


an uppidy one too. He goes nearly efery 
efening to de classes at de school house mit 
her. Und now he feels too high up already 
to come to our meetings any more. Vell, 
he should vait onct till May Day und see 
how much dat night school und dese rich 
Amerigans do for him den. 

He coax mine man, Anton, already to 
stop goin’ to our meetings und come to 
night school mit him. But I says, ‘Don’ let 
John Kovac make no fool outen you. Your 


boss don’ cares nuddings about your 


schooling, your muscle iss all he vants. 
Und John vond get none goin’ to night 
school nor eating brunes und gustard, 
neither.’ 

Anton says, ‘No, but he vas made fore- 
man yesterday, mit a nice fat raise, und 
him ony in de wurks three yars yet und me 
going on eight.’ 

‘Oh vell,’ I says, ‘Das chust a little more 
moneys for dat uppidy Mrs. Kovac to 
spend. But vait till May Day und maybe 
she don’ vish yet her man-had come to our 
meetings. Lets see den who do de braggin’, 

Look out de vinder, quick, Mrs. Jones. 
There she goes again already. Look at 
her—all dressed up in de latest fashion 
yet. She iss coming in here. Now vat she 
vant offen you already; I vonder.” 

“Well, good morning neighbors,” smiled 
Mrs. Kovac, “I’m on my way to a sewing 
lesson and I just stopped in to see-if the 
gas man had finally come.” 

“I don’ see how you gits your wurk done 
up yet, goin’ so much all de time,” cried 
Mrs. Schmidt. 

“Now, Mrs. Schmidt,” laughed Mrs. 
Kovac, “I’ve been working ever since I got 
up this morning, and my house is all clean. 
I'll bet you’ve been visiting in here’ ever 
since the children went to school and 
haven’t even your beds made yet. 
better come with me to the Y. W. C. A. 
sewing class. I’m learning to make a spring 
cape for Annie; it’s so much cheaper than 


buying them ready made. You could make _ 2 


one for Mary too—I heard her say ‘she 
wanted one.” 


“Nein,” snapped Mrs. Schmidt, “I haint 


got no time nor no moneys, neither.” 
“Well I just feel I can’t afford to miss all 
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the splendid opportunities that are offered 
here in America. I just envy the men and 
women who were fortunate enough to grow 
up in this country; where education is free 


to 


everyone, rich and poor alike. America 


should be the greatest nation of men and 
women in the world. 


When I think of my youth in Poland 


why I feel I must learn everything I can 


now that I have a chance. 


wi 


I’ve so often 
shed I could interest you in the Parent- 


Teachers Club, Mrs. Schmidt; it’s a regu- 
lar university for parents. Under their au- 
spices night classes have been organized in 


ho 


me mankiag, English, citinenaliip, and in 


many other useful “subjects. 


Jo 
on 


Jo 


Those classes have meant so much to 
hn and me, that I don’t like to see any- 
e missing them—TI’ll be after you, Mrs. 
nes, as soon as you're a bit more settled. 


Oh dear, I didn’t mean to give such a lec- 
ture, but when I get started on that subject 
I never know when to stop. Now [ll have 


to 


sh 


run or I'll be late. 
Any time you want to make that lamp 
ade, I’ll be very glad to help you. | 


learned how to make them very inexpen- 
sively at the classes last year. Well, | 
really must go—goodbye.” 


For a minute after the door closed on 


Mrs. Kovac, there was silence, then Mrs. 


Se 


hmidt purple with indignation cried, 


“Mein Gott in Himmel! The nerf of dat 


woman! 


Now you can see chust how 


uppidy she iss; Alvays braggin’ yet of de 
dings she knows und de blaces she goes. 
Vell, 1 chust hopes she don’ make no fool 
outen you yet. 


ready? Herr Gott! 


Ach, vas dat striking “leven o ‘glock al- 
I moost run or I 


not gits mein morning wurk done, before 


I gits at mein dinner. 


Yah, I kin alvays 


find blendy to do in mein home mit out 


Tu 


nning down town yet, to take lessons. 
Vell, I go now—I come some udder time 


again to see kin I help you somedings 
else.” —By special permission of the Ameri- 
can Educational Digest. 


su. 


Eprror’s Note: This clever sketch is admirably 
ited for dramatization and would make an enter- 
taining feature in a February program on Citi- 
zenship. 











Mrs. Alice Blaser Weimer 


Mrs. ALicE BLASER WEIMER is a graduate of 
the Smith Kindergarten Training School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Later she prepared 
herself for Americanization work, and for 
eight years she taught in the foreign districts 
of Bridgeport, New Orleans, and Cleveland. 
For two years, she says, she was a ‘fotched on 
schoolma’am’ among the mountain whites of 
North Carolina. Commenting on her career 
as a teacher, Mrs. Weimer writes to the 
Digest: “My most interesting years were 
spent in Tremont School, the largest foreign 
district in Cleveland, Ohio. It was this dis- 
trict in which the Red demonstration in May 
of 1919 had its inception. The efforts of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in these foreign 
districts is directed almost entirely along the 
lines of Americanization work. Some of the 
best and most thorough Americanizing has 
been accomplished through the activities of 
this Association. I have found that when a 
wife and mother can be persuaded to join 
the Parent-Teacher Association and through the 
intelligent guidance of the teacher be encour- 
aged to take an active interest in one or more 
of its pursuits, the first and most difficult step 
toward Americanization of that entire family 
has been accomplished.” Mrs. Weimer says 
that Mrs. Schmidt and Mrs. Kovac are the 
faithfully delineated characters of the woman 
whose eyes are opened through the efforts of 
the Association and the woman who refuses to 
‘choin the clup.’ Mrs. Weimer’s connection 
with the Association has been entirely in the 
foreign districts. 
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Hh | OBEDIENCE 


He DO YOU WISH YOUR CHILD WOULD MIND EVERY TIME YOU SPEAK? We 
He HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO THINK WHY HE DOES NOT? HK 
MH. Perhaps You Use a Wrong Method to Secure Obedience. FR 
" Me 1. Are you careful to gain the child’s attention before you tell him what to do? KR 
y SM A child who is busy with his play may not know you are talking to him. aia 
i 2. Do you give many commands without meaning them? ; 
i HA The child knows if you do, and soon stops listening to you at all. : HK 
: 3. Do you allow him to do a thing one day and punish him for doing it the next? 
i HA If the child does not know what he must expect every time, he is tempted to take a chance aa 
; r this time. me 7 
} veh 4. Do you promise a reward if the child obeys? Kk | 
‘3 A If you have that habit, it is “good business’ for him to hold out for a bigger reward. KK k | 
5. Do you try to scare your child into doing what you want? 
ae Fear makes him “step lively’’ at first, but either he gets used to the object of terror so that ti 
; it has no effect (even when for his own safey he should be afraid) or he becomes a timid, 
‘ He nervous child. Do you really want either of these results? NM 


Do you make disobedience so interesting by the excitement you stir up over it that Af. 
any child who loves excitement would want to be disobedient? 


eal 


Me 7. Do you give commands that it is against nature for a child to obey? SMe 
For instance, do you constantly nag a child at the “‘little wriggler” age with ‘Keep still!” 

Me “Don’t make so much noise!""? His nervous system needs activity as much as his body HK 

oH needs food. How much better to give him a chance to be active in some right way! HK 

4 II. Perhaps You Have Not Thought Enough About What One Must Do | 

Me to Deserve the Honor of a Little Child's Trust and Obedience. HK 


Me 1. Do you always keep your promises? KK 
If you were a child, would you trust a person who deceived you? When trust is gone, 
+H obedience goes, too, or is given only because the other person is bigger and stronger. KK 
sh 2. Do you show no favoritism among the children, expecting from each according to Re 
his ability and giving to each according to his need? 
DLIty £ g - 


faa 
w 


. Do you keep yourself from giving commands or punishing in anger? HK 


If you are angry, the chances are that the child will be angry, too, and do things he would he 
M4 not do if he were his best self. . 
iH 4. Do you resist the temptation to make the child obey needless commands for the HK 


sake of showing your authority? 
A child knows when you are using authority unjustly and rebels against it it he has the ai 
self-respect that is normal even in a little child. 

He 5. Do you consider the child’s motive in what he does or solely whether the result is Bu 





i inconvenient for you? HK 
A child who makes a mistake trying to help is not naughty just because he happens to 
Pa break something. HR 
6. Are you careful not to put in your child’s way temptations too hard for him to BY 
cae resist at his age? 
HA If you punish him too severely, will he not be tempted to lie to save himself? If you Bid “ 
leave things about that a child longs for, is it not too much to expect that he will not take ‘ 
Me them? Father and mother should help him to do right, not make it easy to do wrong. KK 
4 III. Have You Thought About Why Children Should Obey Their KK 
HA Parents? KK 
aa Some parents obey their children. + 
ris Such children are apt to grow_up to think the world is going to give them everything they aig 
want. When they learn differently, it is bitterly hard for them. Some never learn, and 
He in taking what they want, become the people whom the law has to take in charge. Re 
Some children obey their parents too well. my 
He They are not allowed to think for themselves at all and grow up to be helpless men and 
tH women who always need some one to tell them what to do. KK 
Is it not a far better thing to teach children to obey the right? 
He For a while they must trust you to tell them what the right is (and you must be very sure Bi 
that your commands are right and fair and for the child's real good), but as they grow 
Me older they ought, each year, to be better able to know what is right for themselves. HR 
aa ARE YOU GIVING YOUR CHILDREN THAT RIGHT? 
Me Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Rt ‘' 
Division of Mental Hygiene E 
aa Published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. HR 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


—— 





THE YEAR OF OpPporRTUNITY—1925 


“A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet a heart’s divine perfumes; 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates.” 


LREADY we are beyond the mystic gates 

A@ starting on the untrodden path. 

Ahead are the goals; ahead, the 

glory of the struggle; ahead, the achieve- 
ment and the crown of joy. 

We are more in the mood of Tennyson’s 
“Ring out wild bells and let him die,” than 
of Longfellow’s “Midnight Mass for the 
Dying Year.” We are content, with true 
American spirit, to look forward and not 
backward; to reach on to greater opportu- 
nities rather than to deplore the mistakes 
of the past. 

All hail to 1925! May she be kinder 
than all her predecessors to the youth of 
America. May she inspire our teachers 
with true wisdom and sublime patience. 
May she reveal unto parents the oppor- 
tunities of their calling. May she har- 
monize all creeds and nationalities and 
teach all classes their interdependence. 
May she make democracy a success and 
brotherly love a reality. May the golden 
opportunities of 1925 not pass unnoticed 
by any one of our 700,000 members. 

The children of America are our re- 
sponsibility. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

The Committee on Safety Education, es- 
tablished by the National Board of Man- 
agers at the Denver meeting, is timely and 
important. Its chairman is Dr. A. B. Mere- 
dith, Commissioner of Education for Con- 
necticut. It will be the duty of this com- 
mittee to combat the terrible loss of life 
and property in the nation by teaching 
children the wholesome lesson of accident 
and fire prevention. Fully two-thirds of 
this loss is said to be due to carelessness. 
During the habit-forming period in the life 
of the child safety-education should have 
an important place in the home and in the 


school. 





Adult education in safety should go 
along with the training of the child. Here 
are a few “Safetygraphs” for grownups, 
from a registrar of vehicles: 

When caution becomes a habit, accidents 
will be few. 

He who takes chances usually takes one 
too many. 

A bed at home is worth two in the 
hospital. 

Be careful today. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


The “Weeks” and the “Days” when we 
are asked to work for some particular ob- 
ject continue to come thick and fast. Next 
month comes the third annual “Better 
American Speech Week” to be observed 
February 22 to 28. 

No doubt we need it, but to profit to a 
reasonable extent by its observance we 
would better stay out of the class of the 
American family who on hearing about 
“Better Speech Week” declared: 

“We'll start now and cut out the slang. 
Any bloomin’ soul who goes back on his 
pledge not to use any will get the skids 
put under him good and plenty.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


For four years the Progressive Education 
Association has been publishing bulletins 
and magazines which have awakened a 
widespread interest in its educational ideas 
and practices. 

Its ultimate aims are so in accord with 
those of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers that we cannot fail to take 
cognizance of its methods as exemplified in 
many of the schools in this country and 
abroad. 

The members of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association “believe in the right of 
each individual to the highest physical, 
mental, spiritual and social development 
of which he is capable.” 

They also believe that the pupils should 
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have freedom to develop naturally; that 
interest is the motive of all work; that the 
teacher is a guide, not a task-master; that 
pupil development should be scientifically 
studied; and that greater attention should 
be given to all that affects the child’s 
physical development. 

We like what they say about co-operation 
—“The school should provide, with the 
home, as much as is possible of all that the 
natural interests and activities of the child 
demand, especially during the elementary 
school years. These conditions can come 
about only through intelligent co-operation 
between parents and teachers.” 

The soundness of the policies of this 
association may be vouched for by the per- 
sonnel of its officers and executives. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot is honorary president, and 
Mr. Eugene Randolph Smith, president. 
Mr. Angelo Patri is a vice-president and 





— —— - 


many leading educators are members of the 
executive committee. 


New Faces 

You are being introduced gradually 
through the pages of the Magazine to the 
national committee chairmen and we feel 
sure that you are enjoying knowing not 
only their points of view but their faces 
and a bit of their personal history. The 
more we can establish a personal under. : 
standing and acquaintance in our work the 
more happily and enthusiastically our 
purposes will be carried out. 

There are many members who cannot 
go to national conventions where committee 
chairmen are present and this is their op- 
portunity to get a better knowledge of 
National work and of the people who are 
directing it and making it radiate to each 
local association in the country. M.S.M 


EDITORIAL (Reprinted by Request) 


Co-operation being the corner stone of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, that principle 
should lend its strength and support to 
every department of the work of the organ- 
ization, and in none is it more essential 
than in the system adopted to secure pub- 
licity for local, state and national activities. 

Here again we find there is need for a 
better understanding, and in order that it 
may be complete at the outset, let us dis- 
cuss it very frankly. First let us try to 
see clearly the three different angles from 
which we must look at the subject. 

To any Association, its own work is, 
naturally, of paramount importance, and 
those who are doing it are in close local 
relationships which add to the interest of 
what is being done, the personal interest in 
those who are doing it. Therefore it is not 
only reasonable, it is advisable, that home 
publications should feature the people who 
lend weight to any community movement. 

In a lesser degree, but yet to a certain 
extent, those personalities carry influence 
throughout the state, though chiefly as 
sponsors for some definite action, to whom 
application may be made for further infor- 


mation, or who may be pigeonholed as 
future possibilities for more extended serv- 
ice. In state publicity, dates begin to 
lose their value, places of meeting have no 
meaning unless they are state buildings, 
members of committees become merely so 
many words requiring space which can ill 
be spared, and what happened in one town 
even “last month,” has become old news 
in the larger and more rapid stream of 
state activity, unless it bears some fact 
which relates itself to all towns and to the 
state unit. State publicity must be im- 
partial, and must concern itself with what 
will be for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The fact that Mrs. Jones sang or 
Mrs. Brown presented flowers is good pub- 
licity when it furthers the interest in child 
welfare at home, but it becomes unworthy 
as soon as it seeks a wider field, because it 
there loses its forwarding power and be- 
comes self-publication. 

Let us carry this very plain speaking a 
little further, into the national field. Here 
we get an entirely new viewpoint. Not 
one town, not a state, but forty or more 
states and several territories, all doing 
things helpful, inspiring, wonderful! 
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Add to these a great Government send- 
ing out from half a dozen departments 
valuable information, other welfare organ- 
izations eager to tell of their plans and 
obtain co-operation, mothers and teachers 
everywhere asking for suggestions and 
guidance in the solution of the problems 
of home and of school, and trying to gather 
them all in, one little magazine, wofully 
unable to stretch still wider its covers, 
counting and weighing every word as a 
miser counts his hoarded wealth! 

Here publicity takes on a new aspect. 
Even state events must bear a relation to 
a greater whole, in order to have a right 
to some of those precious golden coins, and 
the question to be answered becomes, not 
“who did this?”, but rather, “What out 
of all your splendid effort will kindle a 
flame of endeavor, or revive a dying en- 
thusiasm, in Alaska or in Florida, in the 
Tennessee mountains or in the garden-land 
of California, in the world-metropolis of 
New York or the distant islands of 
Hawaii?” 

Again, times and seasons are large fac- 
tors in publicity. Help wanted is wanted 
now. When a community is planning to 
celebrate a Safe and Sane Fourth, the re- 
port of a Christmas tree and carols offers 
no encouragement, while to those arrang- 
ing a May Festival, the decorations of 
autumn leaves at an October Banquet 
present not inspiration but exasperation. 

In regard to time, a local paper wants 
to know what you did yesterday, and what 
you are doing today or tomorrow. The 
news of the day before yesterday has be- 


come history, to the daily press, and they 
do not want it. The State Bulletin is 
made up in two weeks, as a rule, and the 
news of a month is covered in its reports. 
The National Magazine must be in the 
hands of the printer on the first day of the 
month previous to its date; that is to say, 
by April 30th all the contents of the June 
number, reports, articles, President’s Mes- 
sage, State News, have been collected, every 
word counted, every fraction of an inch 
of space filled, and the whole mass of 
material is on its way to the publishing 
office. If State News reaches the office later 
than April 20th, it cannot be included in 
the news for June. If you wish to give to 
your fellow-workers the benefit of a new 
and original plan carried out at a meeting 
early in April, dg not wait until May to 
send it in. Mail it next day, and see that it 
contains only those things which you your- 
self would find practically helpful were 
you the reader instead of the writer. Here, 
as everywhere else, the Golden Rule applies 
in its full meaning. 

There is no greater force at work today 
than the power of the press. Let us see 
that we use it skilfully, wisely, unitedly. 
Weigh what you have done, separate it 
into three piles, and when you have sifted 
out the gold of genuine creative expérience. 
free from localisms and personalities, send 
it forth in its purity to form yet one more 
link in the great chain which binds us all 
together,—the welfare of the children of 
the world.—M. W. R. 

From CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
May, 1922. 


WORTH PASSING ON 


Hinspate, Itt. On October 6th the Parent- 
Teacher Association had a membership of forty. 
On October 11th it had increased to six hundred. 
The Board of Education allowed the association to 
collect dues through the school. The teachers 
Were interested and distributed little cards like the 
sample : 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Dues 25 cents 
Mother: 


Father: 
Name 
RE Re aS 


Small envelopes were printed and given out with 
the cards and the collections were made each day 











by a special committee. Printed postal cards of 
acknowledgment were sent upon receipt of dues 
and these also announced the opening meeting. 





Guturiz, OKLAHOMA. Banner Parent-Teacher 
Association has a Tree Committee reporting each 
year. Last year they planted and cared for fifteen 
trees, a special committee caring for them during 
the vacation months. 





VERMONT BRANCH tried out the Bulletin Board 
plan at their last State Convention. “We have so 
little time for our convention (two days) ,” writes 
the Publicity Chairman, “that we cannot inform 
our delegates of many things they should know, so 
all general information concerning Parent-Teacher 
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Association work, local, state and national, hints 
for programs, notices of importance and every in- 
teresting fact were put on a big Bulletin Board 
where every one could see and easily copy what- 
ever interested them.” 





New Castie, Detaware. The Parent-Teacher 
Association had a picnic on the opening day of 
school in the afternoon so that all the children 
who enrolled on the first day were rewarded with 
a jolly time. 


Kansas City, Missourt. The Horace Mann 
Fathers’ Club invited the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation members to a community meeting with them 
at their regular meeting. They furnished excel- 
lent speakers, entertaining as well as educational. 
The Parent-Teacher Association served a pie sup- 
per. Five hundred and fifty parents attended. 





MississipPI, TERRY PARENT-TEACHER ASsocta.- 
TION tried out a unique membership plan for this 
year. The committee provided a cardboard poster 
for each grade, on which are enrolled the names 
of the mothers of that grade. Opposite the names 
are spaces for each meeting of the session. The 
“Grade Mother” is responsible for securing the 
membership and the attendance at the meetings 
of all the other mothers in the grade. A blue 
star marks attendance; if prevented from attend- 
ing by sickness a red star is given. These posters 
are hung in the classrooms between meetings 
and each child is anxious that his or her mother 
should not be “blank.” There are a few children 
living in the country whose mothers cannot come 
at all and the association is trying to provide a 
town woman with no child, to “adopt” each of 
these children so that they will not be discour- 
aged by never having a star. Reports and other 
“helps” will be sent to the “must-stay-at-home 
mothers.” 








NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 








Notre.—The National Office does not distribute 
the publications mentioned in office notes. Orders 
should be sent to the address as given in the 
article. 





All of the states putting on campaigns for the 
ratification of the Child-Labor Amendment by 
their State Legislatures during the coming ses- 
sions, will find a recent publication of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau most helpful to speakers. It is 
called “Child Labor in the United States—Ten 
Questions Answered,” Bureau Publication No. 114 
(Third *Edition). Single copies are free upon 
application to the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. Additional copies 
should be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will cost 10 cents per copy. The 
National Child-Labor Committee has an excellent 
little booklet on the Child-Labor Amendment, 
called “Brass Tacks on the Pending Child-Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution.” It con- 
sists of questions and answers on History, Need of 
a National Law, General Rights of Congress, 
Rights of States, Relation Between State and Na- 
tion, Children’s Rights, Age Limit, etc. Speakers 
for the Amendment will appreciate this book. 
Order from National Child-Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





The George H. Doran Company, New York City, 
has just issued a booklet on “The Abolition of 
War.” In this volume, Sherwood Eddy and Kirby 
Page discuss the case against war and questions 
concerning war. The price is but 15 cents. If 
local . associations would study this booklet they 
would be better prepared to understand the first 
one of the six P’s in our legislative program—As 
Sherwood Eddy is a direct descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden and as, during the late war he 
wrote “The Right to Fight,” and “With Our Sol- 
diers in France,” no one will call him by any 


name but “patriot,” or “100 per cent American,” 
It is impossible to read without a quickening of 
the pulse his “Personal Testimony,” especially 
where he sums up his conclusions after ten years 
of careful thought. 

In Part II Kirby Page discusses some questions 
concerning war which everyone of us, whether or 
not we agree with him in his conclusions, should 
read and ponder well. 





Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, of Texas, sent the 
following to the National Office. It is so fine that 
we wish to share it with the Magazine readers— 


Somebody did a golden deed, 
Somebody proved a friend in need, 
Somebody sang a beautiful song, 
Somebody smiled the whole day long. 
Somebody thought “ ’Tis sweet to live”: 
Somebody said I’m glad to give, 
Somebody fought a valiant fight, 
Somebody lived to shield the right— 
Was that somebody YOU? 





The U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., issued early in October, a leaflet on “Obsery- 
ance of Physical Education Day, November 21, 
1924.” It contains fine program suggestions for 
any local parent-teacher association. The bibli 
ography of Bureau publications on “Health Edw 
cation” and “School Health Studies,” is especially 
good. Sources from which one may obtain health 
posters, charts and films are also given. 





All State Chairmen of Student Loan Funds will 


be interested in a booklet issued by the Harmon 


Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City, 
called “Student Loan Funds—a Study of Student 
Loan Funds and Their Administration thro 

the United States.” The section on “Features 
of the Harmon Foundation Student Loan Fund” 
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“contains many helpful suggestions as to what to 


do and how to do it. 

In the October, 1924, edition of the “Alaska 
School Bulletin,” issued at Juneau, Alaska, is an 
excellent article written by the Commissioner of 
Education for the territory, called, “The Scope of 
Parent-Teacher Activity.” This article is full of 
good advice for local groups. Readers of the mag- 
azine will remember that there are several local 
associations in Juneau which are affiliated with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





One of the most interesting booklets received in 
a long time is the report of the Superintendent of 
“The Chicago and Cook County School for Boys,” 
at Riverside, Chicago. It is a story of what is 
being done for boys who have not had a fair 
chance, but who find opportunity in this school 
to learn how to live the right kind of a life. While 
not all the boys profit by the experience, a large 
per cent prove by their later lives that they have 
made good through the lessons learned here. 





At the Maryland State Normal School at Tow- 
son, Md., last summer during the Parent-Teacher 
short course, an oak tree was presented to the 
school by the Maryland State Branch and planted 
in the grounds. As this tree is a symbol of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, it will be a constant 
living reminder to the students of the work this 
group is doing in that state. Why not do the 
same for the cities in which the State Conventions 
are held and leave behind a token of appreciation 
for the courtesies extended to the delegates by the 
community ? 





Better Homes in America, with Headquarters 
at 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., has 
issued several booklets which all Parent-Teacher 
Association members will be interested to own. 

1. Why and How to Teach Civic Effectiveness, 
as Illustrated by School Participation in the Com- 
munity Better Homes Campaign. 5 cents each. 


2. Home Music and Home Play. 10 cents each. 


. How to Furnish the Small Home. 25 cents 
eacn, 


4. Planbook of Small Homes (three, four, five 
and six rooms). 25 cents each. 


Number 2 gives several simple games for the 
Home to be played indoors and several outdoor 
games. There is also an excellent bibliography. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are illustrated. No. 3 contains sug- 
gestions for furnishing the three-room, five-room, 
seven-room house, a combination living-room and 
dining-room, children’s room, etc.; an excellent 
bibliography is also given. 

Number 4 gives plans for houses having but 
three rooms, which are most interesting in appear- 
ance. The largest house plan shows but six 
rooms, but there are several plans for houses of 
this size, all of which are most attractive. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to a sensible consideration 
of “Keeping Down Building Costs.” 





Michigan is the first state to send to the Na- 
tional Office a complete card index of the local 
associations affiliated with the State and National. 
The cards are splendidly arranged with blue 
guides to towns and white alphabetical guides. 
Congratulations, Michigan! Which state will be 
the next to send in such a splendid file? 





Questionnaires were sent out on October 28, 
1924, to the State Presidents by the National 
Office, asking for data concerning State activities. 
Today—November 14, 1924—ten replies have been 
received coming in the following order: 1—New 
York, 2—Kentucky, 3—New Hampshire, 4—Idaho, 
5—South Dakota, 6—South Carolina and Wash- 
ington, 7—Florida, 8—Michigan, 9—New Jersey, 
10—California. Isn’t this splendid? Presidents 
were asked to return the questionnaire within two 
weeks. Quick work on the part of California and 
Washington, two States farthest away! 





NEWS OF THE STATES 








ILLINOIS 


Our Hicu Scuoot Parent-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
By Mrs. Wm. H. McConocuie 
Chairman of High School Council 


Up to date we have thirty-six high school parent- 
teacher associations and six junior high associa- 
tions affliated with the state council. Wouldn’t 
it be splendid to have twice as many at the close 
of the year? Let’s work with that in view. Let 
us also do our very best to increase the member- 
ship in the associations we already have, and not 
only membership, but attendance, too. 

While I hope that by this time you have made 


ery definite plans for the year’s work and have 


your programs all arranged, I am going to pass 
on a very splendid one which I received this morn- 
ing, the first this fall, from the Carthage High 

I Parent-Teacher Association. It was printed 





in a very attractive folder along with the names 
of the school faculty and members of committees. 
I know that you will agree with me that every 
program is a real parent-teachgr program. 

The meetings are all evening ones. In October 
and March the teachers are in their rooms from 
seven-thirty to eight to answer questions regarding 
the reports sent home on the day of the meeting. 

Community singing and announcement of high 
school activities are features of each meeting. 

September—Reception to teachers. 

October—“Our High School Curriculum,” by a 
Parent-Teacher Association father. 

November—“What the School Expects of the 
Home in the Health of the Child,” by a Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

December—Father and Son Night, Picnic Sup- 
per. “The Boy and His Dollar,” by a Parent- 
Teacher Association father. 
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January—“High School Problems,” by the State 
Supervisor of High Schools. 

February—Mother and Daughter Night, Picnic 
Supper. “Our Common Tie,” by a Dean of 
Women. 

March—“Recreation: Physical Training in the 
School, Constructive and Corrective,” by two 
teachers. “Social Activities That Are Recrea- 
tional,” Round Table Discussion. 

April—Senior and Junior Parents’ Night. “After 
High School, What?” by a Professor of Philo- 
sophy. 

May—Annual Reports of Committees, Election 
of Officers, Report of Annual Meeting of State 
Council. 

Mo.ine—Moline held its annual Hi-Nite Carni- 
val October Ist. The purpose of this carnival, 
to bring parents and children together, was 
well accomplished, over one thousand people being 
present. Three hundred parents joined the asso- 
ciation and many more obtained a better idea of 
what the parent-teacher association is trying to 
do and what the activities of the high school are. 
Rooms on the first floor and basement were trans- 
formed into booths and a small admission fee 
charged. One room contained an art exhibit of 
the work of the students. There was a booth for 
pop and peanuts, an ice cream counter which sold 
twenty-five gallons of ice cream in cones, a cider 
den. The cafeteria was transformed into a chop 
suey house. An educational film and a Harold 
Lloyd comedy were shown. The alumni and the 
students each staged a show. The carnival was 
a great success financially and socially. 

Hamitton—Hamilton Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has put across a diphtheria prevention cam- 
paign, in. which 100 or more children were Schick 
tested, and the susceptibles treated with toxin- 
anti-toxin. 

Cxuicaco—The Oglesby School Crier, published 
by the Parent-Teacher Association and printed by 
pupils of the school, is entirely a school product. 
Its first number contains an excellent picture of 
the school. Oglesby is to be congratulated. 

Decatur—The Central Junior High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Association cleared five hundred dol- 
lars for their library fund from a chicken fry. 

LitcHFieLD—The six associations of the Litch- 
field Council united in an open meeting, Septem- 
ber 26, in the new high school auditorium. The 
speakers were one member from each association, 
the two school superintendents, a mother and a 
father. The music was furnished by the high 
school orchestra and some of the high school fac- 
ulty and a mothers’ quintet. Refreshments were 
served by the Domgstic Science girls to the sev- 
eral hundred parents and friends. The interest in 
the parent-teacher work was never so great in 
Litchfield as at the present time. October meet- 
ings have all been largely attended and have had 
well prepared programs. The October program on 
Child Hygiene, featured talks by a dentist, a 
physician, an optometrist. 


INDIANA 


THE State CONVENTION 
October 13-17 were the dates of the state con- 
vention of Parent-Teacher Association held in 
Indianapolis, with headquarters in the Severin 
Hotel. The attendance and interest at this meet- 
ing exceeded all previous Parent-Teacher con- 
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ventions in the state. Three hundred and sixty. 
two voting delegates were present, besides as many 
visitors who were not delegates. Three new de. 
partments, for music, art, and for the furtherance 
of the colored people’s Parent-Teacher Association 
were added, and a chairman appointed for each, 

Among the important features of the convention 
was the address by Dean H. L. Smith of Indiana 
University. His topic was two-fold. He discussed 
the county unit system of school organization and 
administration and also the rural demonstration 
work in Johnson and LaGrange counties. In the 
demonstration phase of his address he was ably 
assisted and supplemented by Miss Rachel Ann 
Fuller, supervisor of rural schools in Johnson 
County. 

bhe subject of clean literature for our young 
people was ably handled by Mr. E. M. Campfield, 
of Richmond, Indiana, the head of a committee 
which has been working with excellent results 
on the project of enforcing the law against the 
publication and sale of obscene literature. 

Better films and a correct attitude toward mo- 
tion pictures were talked of by Mrs. David Ross, 
national president. of the endorsers of photoplays, 
who offered much constructive criticism on the 
subject. 

Professor J. C. Miller of Indiana University, in 
an address on vocational guidance advanced the 
following thought for Parent-Teacher Associations: 
“As a people we look forward to achieving to a 
greater and greater degree an ideal co-operative 
democracy. As parents and teachers we face the 
responsibility of preparing the boyhood and girl- 
hood of today for full citizenship in such a democ- 
racy. This means that it is not sufficient to pre- 
pare them for life’s responsibilities as they were 
in the time of our youth, nor should we limit our 
conception to that of preparing them for life as 
it is today. We must, if we are faithful to our 
trusteeship, prepare the youth of today for the 
world as it will be when they take over the re- 
sponsibility of its control and management. If 
there are any groups in society upon whom it is 
incumbent to take a forward looking view, it is 
certainly parents and teachers.” 

A most interesting and instructive address on 
“Law Enforcement” was given by U. S. Lesh, at- 
torney-general for Indiana, He said, “The United 
States leads the civilized world in law violation.” 
Part of the responsibility for this condition Mr. 
Lesh places on the fact that immigration has been 
more rapid than assimilation and Americaniza- 
tion. Part of the: responsibility he also places on 
the sale of obscene magazines and the circulation 
of motion pictures which are unfit for youth to 
see. 

The annual banquet was attended by about 275 
persons. This was a highly enjoyable occasion. 
Interesting talks were given by President L. N. 
Hines of the State Normal at Terre Haute, Miss 
Flora Drake of the Indianapolis schools, Augustus 
O. Thomas, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion in Maine, and others. 

At the Thursday afternoon session a particularly 
helpful address was given by Miss Alma L. Binzel, 
educational director of the Federation for Chi 
Study, New York, and assistant professor of child 
training in the University of Minnesota. Her sub 
ject was “Conduct Made and Remade.” Miss 


Binzel advocated education for parenthood. She ~ 
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said, “The outstanding educational characteristic 
of these coming years is bound to be based on 
the discovery that parents are the most important 
factors in the lives of their children; that parent- 
hood presents a complexity of problems deserving 
of aid from educational systems and institutions. 
Your (meaning the Parent-Teacher Association) 
strength in numbers and organization can well be 
used in effecting comprehensive plans for parental 
education of the post and prenatal types in In- 
diana.” , 

By the resolutions which were adopted at the 
last session, the 1924 convention went on record 
as recognizing this parental responsibility, and as 
pledging the allegiance of its members to the fur- 
therance of such projects as the good literature, 
better films and anti-narcotic campaign, in addi- 
tion to other professional projects. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE “Movine” Spirit 

“What is your association doing this year?” 

“Oh, we can’t do very much. You see, our 
town is a summer resort, and all our money goes 
for automobile roads. We need a new school, 
and better teaching, but the school committee can’t 
get the appropriation. I guess the people don’t 
understand.” 

The Bulletin editor overheard this question and 
its answer, and wished she could help those people 
to understand. 

Some of the people understand, Madame Dele- 





Write today for booklet ‘‘ Planning a 
Playground,’ Catalog “‘M-9" and 
attractive prices. 


gate. Some of them are moving away, to a town 
where their children can get better schooling. 
Your town needs them, even more than it needs 
those transient patrons who help in its support. 
Your town must be a good place for children to 
grow up in, or it will produce no children worthy 
of any town. 

But it may be that there is another spirit mov- 
ing in your town. The spirit that moves moun- 
tains is slow, but it is also sure. The Parent- 
Teacher Association spirit can move mountains of 
ignorance and prejudice and greed. It sends 
people to the polls and town meetings to vote 
for a better chance for their children. It is always 
alert and always looking. And it moves. 

That is the Parent-Teacher Association spirit. 


Don’t LEAVE THE SHIP 


The other day a lady wrote and asked to have 
her Bulletin subscription stopped. Her children 
had left school and she was no longer interested 
in her Parent-Teacher Association. We stopped 
her subscription, but we felt a little as if she 
had stopped, first, something far more valuable 
than the Bulletin; that she had left the ship at 
the first port, without finishing the voyage. 

For Parent-Teacher work doesn’t finish with the 
graduation of one child. There are all the other 
children, you know, trooping along by the dozens, 
and after them all the others that you don’t know 
yet, but that your own children will play with and 
live among and work with. Perhaps you don’t 


care very much about them yet. Perhaps your 





You believe in playgrounds—but have you 
one in your community? You can start 
one—ea-ily. Give the chilren a safe, con- 
venient place in which to play. 

MEDART Playground Apparatus is safe, 
durable and dependable— preferred by 
experienced Directors and Authorities. 


‘Fred Medart Mfg. Co. "St Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog “‘A-21.” 
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heart hasn’t grown large enough for you to see 
your responsibility towards them, too. 

Yet your son may marry one of them by-and-by, 
or your daughter choose for her husband one of 
these boys that you have neglected. 

Parenthood is a birth thai takes place in the 
heart. If you are a real parent, you are parent to 
all children. If you truly care for your own, you 
must care about them, too. And the wisdom 
you have gained; the sympathy and understanding 
that has come to you in your own experience with 
children, should never be lost but should be used 
for all children. 


SEEKONK. The Child-Welfare Committee has 
started a permanent fund, as also the Library 
Committee. The Community Service Committee 
is raising money with which to wire for elec- 
tricity the old school building and purchase a 
piano and chairs. This building is to be used for 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, and for boys’ 
and girls’ clubs under Parent-Teacher Association 
supervision. This association voted $20 in prizes 
for winners in junior clubs at Grange fair. The 
Bulletin, Cuttp-WeLFare Macazine, and the song 
sheets are used regularly at every meeting. The 
president, Mrs. Jesse Gray, is planning a music 
appreciation contest, in which the four Seekonk 
associations will be competitors. It is expected 
that a council representing the four associations 
will be organized for the promotion of school 
interests in the town. 

SPRINGFIELD. Homer School Mothers’ Club sent 
last year two mothers from each room to call on 
all members and non-members, increasing mem- 
bership over one hundred per cent. Total member- 
ship is now three hundred and fifteen. The asso- 
ciation spent last year $825 in various good works 
for school and community. They have made a 
start towards securing a playground for nine hun- 
dred children. White Street Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation sends its yearly programs in the form of 
calendars to each member. About thirty per cent 
of its members are fathers, and a number of 
its meetings have been largely attended by fathers. 

Leominster. George Street Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is buying playground equipment, “such 
as the children need.” Tea for mothers and teach- 
ers in the social hour following the business meet- 
ing is considered quite important. About forty- 
five members attended the first meeting of the 
Mothers’ Association, which took the form of a 
supper and social. Pierce School, at its first 
meeting, voted $25 for playground equipment. 
The association is co-operating with its Commun- 
ity Service in employing the leisure time of the 
boys and girls. 

The Shepard Stores, Boston, Mass., have in- 
vited the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to broadcast, once a week possibly, from the 
Shepard Studio, using about ten to fifteen minutes 
after eleven o’clock in the morning. This will 
give a splendid opportunity to make our work 
better known. 


NEW JERSEY 


More than five hundred delegates gathered for 
the twenty-fourth annual convention of the State 
Congress, which was held at Atlantic City in 
November. The status of Parent-Teacher activity 
can best be shown by a quotation from the report 





——— == 


of the retiring President, Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, 
who has served earnestly and busily for six years: 
“In 1918, the State organization numbered 7,532 
members in 221 associations. Many counties were 
not participating in the work. At this time we 
report 556 associations with a membership of 
34,423. The increase since November, 1923, is 
8,000. Covering twelve hundred miles of the state 
by automobile and more than that by train in 
the past year, I have found everywhere the same 
wonderfully enterprising spirit of co-operation and 
enthusiasm in this work which lies nearest our 
hearts—this work which is fundamental to our 
Nation and which requires the greatest sacrifice 
and courage—the Courage of the Commonplace.” 


Home, THE BULWARK OF THE NATION 


The theme around which the program of the 
three days centered was, “The Home, the Bulwark 
of the Nation.” . 

“Hats Off, Coats Off” was the subject of the 
banquet address by Hon. Harold B. Wells, than 
whom no one man in the state has been a firmer 
supporter of Parent-Teacher projects. In an ap- 
peal for more conscious responsibility of parents 
and particularly fathers, he said, “The best prom- 
issory note a father can give his son is one that 
reads, ‘I hereby promise to give daily, from this 
time on, at least one uninterrupted hour of com- 
radeship to my sons, regardless of business or 
social demands.’” “Hats Off, Coats Off” to those 
parents who, through the daily rounds of life have 
a vision and the “commonplace courage” to instill 
into their boys and girls the high principles of 
truth, honor, industry and loyalty by example and 
home atmosphere, was the trend of the address by 
Mr. Wells. 

In her address on “Home Efficiency,” Abbie 
Marlatt, National Chairman, Home Economics in 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, took a very 
broad view of home and the profession of home- 
making. Emphasizing the spirit that must be de- 
veloped before home can be worthy of the name, 
she said, “The spirit is not a question of machinery 
working effectively, but it is a question of the 
happiness of the members of the group and a slow 
but sure learning of adjustments which tend to 
make the group work together with greater ease 
and harmony.” That our misfits in public life 
may be traced back to inefficient organization ot 
the home was pointed out, as was the fact that 
habits of response within the home group form a 
basis for the social responses when the individuals 
mingle with larger groups in the outside world. 
Every means of saving time was stressed by Miss 
Marlatt. Short cuts, in her mind, mean simply 
elimination of drudgery and monotony. She urged 
the use of modern housekeeping equipment; 
the use of more color and beauty of line and 
less of furniture and draperies, to the point of 
making homes beautiful in their simplicity, was 
dwelt. upon. 

Likening the modern household to an engineer- 
ing problem( she said, “To be an expert means 
that training must be begun young and when 
a child begins to question why a thing is 
done and how, is the time to allow it to combine 
its work and play instincts. The home should be 
a place where the child feels that the best happi- 
ness is found and the most sympathetic attitude 
toward the desire to do and to express ideas. 
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home may be where the heart is, but the maker 
of the home must cultivate the spirit that draws 
the heart, and that means the joy in doing, the 
joy in work, the joy in play, the joy in service 
and the joy in achievement.” 

In the richness of material for application, Miss 
Marlatt was the outstanding speaker of the con- 
vention. 

The “Moral and Spiritual Life in the Home” 
was ably presented by Dr. Henry Rose, lecturer 
for the New York City and Newark Boards of 
Education, for whom he has given over three thou- 
sand lectures. He emphasized the essential value 
of religious and spiritual education in addition 
to the moral teaching and made an appeal for 
more of the Bible in the schools. 


TRIBUTE tro Saran West LeEeps: 


At the opening session the picture of Sarah 
West Leeds, who has passed away since the con- 
vention of 1923, was unveiled. An “In Memo- 
riam” was read by President Cooper followed by 
prayer. Mrs. Leeds was identified with Mothers’ 
Congress work in New Jersey for many years, 
devoting both her spirit and her money to the 
cause. She was an honorary vice-president of 
the National Congress. 


DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES 


Conferences on Americanization, Country Life, 
Church Circles, Better Films, Legislation were in- 
spiring and eagerly attended. The general con- 
ference on “Physical Education,” led by Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Maroney, Supervisor of Health Instruc- 
tion in the Atlantic City Schools, was a leading 
feature of the convention. 


PacEANT or County Councit CHAIRMEN 

The pageant, in which nineteen county chair- 
men, all dressed in white and wearing a county 
scarf in the National colors took part, was a 
pleasing innovation this year. Reports read were 
encouraging and without exception pointed out 
distinct growth in numbers and breadth of activi- 
ties. 


Lire MEMBERSHIPS PRESENTED 


As a tribute to her six years of untiring service 
as State President, Mrs. Cooper was made a mem- 
ber of the National Congress by the New Jersey 
branch. Mrs. Louis T. deValliere, of Trenton, 
who was elected to follow Mrs. Cooper, was also 
made a life member of the National by her county 
as a mark of appreciation for six years of splen- 
did county leadership. 


Mempers or Press DepaRTMENT Hotp BREAKFAST 
CONFERENCE 


Twenty members of the State Press Department, 
with state officers as guests, held a breakfast con- 
ference on the last morning of the convention. 
Topics of interest were discussed. Representa- 
tives of the local newspapers were also guests. 

In a series of resolutions adopted, the conven- 
tion urged ratification of the Child-Labor Amend- 
ment, and the introduction of spiritual education 
into the schools. The addition of an elective 
course in the normal schools of the state in which 

$s may be more efficiently trained for upper 
grade and Junior High School teaching was spon- 
sored by resolution. 
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Please send me, free, a trial size of Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Parents today know that the 
most effective and trustworthy 
method of keeping children’s 
teeth bright and smiling is the 
use of a gentle, “washing” 
non-gritty dental cream. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans teeth the right way. Its 
chalk loosens clinging food parti- 
cles. Its pure, mild vegetable-oil 
soap washes them away. 


Children use Colgate’s 
willingly and regularly 
because they like its deli- 
cious flavor. A large tube 
costs 25c. 
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School hazing was condemned, as was the agi- 
tation concerning the barring of certain textbooks 
on the ground of patriotism. Amendment of the 
state law covering delinquency among girls was 
advocated and support of all effort to enforce 
observance of laws was pledged. 


OHIO 


With very deep regret and a knowledge of our 
great loss we face the fact that because of ill 
health, our beloved State President, Mrs. Chas. F. 
Johnson, is resigning at the close of the Toledo 
Convention, after but one year of service as leader 
of Ohio Parent-Teacher workers. Mrs. Johnson 
has given herself unstintingly to the duties and 
demand of her office and has made the past year 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
Ohio Branch. 

The vacancy made by Mrs. Johnson’s resigna- 
tion was filled at once by the unanimous election, 
by the Board of Managers, of Mrs. J. G. Ruff, of 
Cleveland, as State President. Mrs. Ruff is known 
to us all and brings to her new office the rich 
experience in Parent-Teacher work her position as 
State Recording Secretary has given her, and a 
spirit of consecration to the finest ideals of the 
work. 

FRANKLIN, a town of but 3,000, boasts a Parent- 
Teacher Association that could raise over $3,000 
and so support a Community Nurse. This group 
sponsored pre-school clinics as well as goitre and 
special clinics. 

The Association at GLENDALE sponsored motion- 
picture showings and gave an afternoon card party. 
They were able to give the Board of Education a 
check for $300.00 for a library of supplementary 
reading books. 

Entire charge of the weekly picture shows at 
THOMPSON is assumed by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Although there are but 58 members of 
the Association, they have raised enough money 
this past year to give phonograph records to every 
room in the school and to one, a phonography it- 
self, and helped purchase a set of encyclopedias 
for the school. They have also assumed charge of 
the community house, paying the insurance and 
building a stage. The members of the Board of 
Education are Honorary members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

So eager were the MARTINSVILLE members to 
have music in their school, they earned the salary 
for the teacher by giving carnivals, pageants and 
serving dinners at sales and alumni meetings. 
“Music even from just January first to June has 
proved quite a benefit to the school.” They will 
continue their financial support of the music 
teacher this year. 

This same spirit prevails at Rose Hill School, 
Pomeroy, where the Parent-Teacher Association 
wired and gave the lights for four rooms in the 
building and the work of installation was donated. 
The association bought nearly thirty dollars worth 
of readers for the school. They also had the 
floors of the rooms oiled. Work is in progress to 
throw two rooms together for.an auditorium. Six 
members of this group gave an organ to the 
school. Meetings of the association are continued 
through the summer. There is splendid and cheer- 
ful co-operation with all this work on the part of 
the Board of Education. 


From Dayton, Edison School Parent-Teacher 
Association comes this: “We have children of 
seven different nationalities in the school. We 
try to reach the mothers of all of these through 
some one who can speak their languages.” The 
report from the association at Emerson School 
says, “We do not encourage membership of peo- 
ple who do not attend the meetings. We encour- 
age attendance, not just a large roll call!” Two 
other Dayton reports: Whittier School Parent- 
Teacher Association has a Gymnasium class for 
mothers and the Franklin Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation “uses new members on committees at once.” 

Nothing daunted by lack of equipment at their 
school, the members of the Mothers and Teachers’ 
Club of the Mr. Arte, near Cincinnati, make hot 
chocolate in their homes and take it to the school 
for the school lunch period. They hope to equip 
a kitchen in their building. 

Finneytown teachers—also in the CINCINNATI 
Federation, visit the parents and ask them to join 
the Parent-Teacher Association. This association 
gave a $450 player piano last year to their build- 
ing for use in the hall for exercises and marching. 

If your building is small or not easily lighted, 
try the plan used at Spring Hill School, Dayton. 
Meet at the home of your President or members. 

At SprincrieLp, Highland Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation had a lot of schemes for raising money, 
Among these was selling salt. Sales of baked goods 
and such added to the fund so they were able to 
furnish lunches the entire year to the undernour- 
ished children, to buy records for a Victrola, to 
finance the “busy work” for the first grade of their 
building, to send three delegates to the Newark 
Convention, last year, and to buy 27 tickets for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert at 
Columbus! NortHern Heicuts Parent-Teacher 
Association of Springfield purchased 10 tickets 
for this concert. In both these instances the 
tickets were for members of the school orchestras. 
Northern Heights members bought, also, $1000 
worth of slides for the school and $25.00 worth of 
dishes for use at their social meetings. The Exm- 
woop report says “We made it possible for the 
child without a handkerchief to be supplied with 
one.” And that is real service to home and 
school! 

The High School Parent-Teacher Association of 
URBANA supervised High School parties on the 
last Friday evening of each month. Music for 
these parties was furnished by the High School 
orchestra for which the Parent-Teacher Association 
bought a ‘cello and some music scores. 

Interest at VANDALIA was kept up the entire 
year, in part, because at each meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association there were demonstrations 
of class work by two of the teachers. Funds were 
raised and spent for 12 swings and 8 teeter boards 
on the playground. Membership in this group was 
increased from 12 to 170 by a contest in the 
grades! A picture for the room securing the 
largest number of members was the prize offered. 

On the questionnaire from the Norra Ruvee- 
VILLE Association, near Elyria, there comes this 
suggestion: “We believe it would be a mighty 
fine thing if our centralized schools, that is, 
in villages, could have night schools one or two 
evenings a week for the benefit of the many par- 
ents who did not have the opportunity of the 
splendid educational advantages we have today.” 
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Milk Starvatiee 


the cause of many infant ills 


URE milk is the almost perfect food, and 
Prcasy most milk is pure. But nature in- 

tended cow’s milk for the calf and it often 
occurs that the infant cannot completely digest 
cow ’s milk—which curds in the stomach, caus- 
ing colic, brash or vomiting, and bowel disor- 
ders—the result being milk starvation, com- 
monly called malnutrition. 

It has now been discovered by scientific authorities 
that milk starvation and its attendant ills may be large- 
-ly prevented by a little pure, plain gelatine properly 
dissolved and added to the milk. This in no way 
changes the formula prescribed by the physician, who 
should always be consulted before making a change in 
the baby’s diet. Always use— 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 





reason why it should be in every home. 


‘or baby’s milk and 
° name. 








ERE is the pre- 

scribed method of 
“gelatine-izing” milk 
which will increase by 
about 23% the nutri- 
ment obtainable from 
the milk. 


Soak for ten minutes 
one level tablespoon- 
ful of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in 4% cup of 
cold milk taken from 
the baby’s formula; 
cover while soaking; 
then place the cup in 
boiling water, stirring 
until gelatine is fully 
dissolved; add this 
dissolved gelatine to 
the quart of cold milk 
or regular formula. 


It is, of course, im- 
portant to use only 
the purest form of 
gelatine, of which the 
highest grade is Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 








For over 30 years Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been a 
household necessity in the making of delicious desserts, 
salads, and other dishes. The new discoveries of its 
health value in the feeding of infants, growing children, 
dyspeptics, and convalescents is but another important 


We shall be glad to send you free health books, with “*: 
recipes, upon receipt of 4c for postage, and your grocer’s but not 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., 147 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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TEXAS 


County CounciLs 

In September the Gonzales County Council met 
at Nixon and a pleasant and profitable day was 
spent with the whole-souled, hospitable people of 
that community. The program dealt mainly with 
the work the Parent-Teacher Association can do. 
The aims of the association was the subject han- 
dled by Superintendent Wilkins of the Smiley 
schools. The religious phase of the child’s edu- 
cation, the pre-school age in education and the 
influence of the home were also discussed. 

Readings and musical numbers added to the 
pleasure of the day, as did a delicious lunch served 
by the Nixon people. An important matter con- 
sidered was the project of securing county home 
demonstration work, and sentiment was in favor 
of petitioning the commissioners’ court to institute 
this work, 

The Hays County Council held an all day meet- 
ing in Buda, October 18. An interesting program 
was given. Reports were given from the organi- 
zations composing the council and many splendid 
talks were made. Mrs. L. E. Ledbetter, of the 
State Department of Health and director of health 
in Congress, and Dr. Burkhalter, of the Teacher 
Training School, San Marcos, were interesting 
speakers, the one on the work of her department 
and the other on student loan funds. A committee 
was appointed to see what the council could do 
about a loan fund. At the noon hour a delicious 
luncheon was served by the Buda club and Mr. 
Cleveland, superintendent of the Buda schools led 
in several amusing contests and games. Special 
musical numbers, vocal duets and violin and 


piano selections added to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. The last number on the program came as 


surprise to most of those present. A beautiful 

birthday cake, made by a San Marcos club mem- 
he arth brought in on a prettily decorated tray 
and Mrs. Will T. Decherd, Editor of the Bulletin, 
gave a brief history of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers from its organization in 1909. Mrs. 
Decherd stressed the fact that a birthday gift 
meant love and rededication to ideals, and showed 
how, through organized effort, affiliation with 
State and National Congress, the weak community 
could, be helped by means of the dues. of. the 
strong club and how loyalty demanded such affili- 
ation. The endowment fund was explained; and 
everyone was given the privilege of giving a silver 
birthday gift to the State Congress for the endow- 
ment-fund. A slice of the delicious cake anda 
cup of punch was given each one as they,brought 
up their offering. 

letter given below was sent to all parents 
the beginning of school by the John H. Reagan 
Pareat-Tencher Association of San Angelo. A full 
house and"new members resulted: 
DEAR Parent: 

Just ‘now at the beginning of this school year, 
we aré coming to you, asking your help; we need 
your co-operation in our werk for home, school 
and community. 

Ifyou ate already a worker in the Parent- 
Teacher. Association, well and good; if not, please 
think seriously before you say you have too many 
other demands for your time to become a member. 

In the first place we wish every mother would 
feel duty bound to attend every meeting that is 
held—for we can do nothing until we get to- 


gether—and after she is there, to do everything — 
in her power to further the cause. It does not | 
matter whether you feel that you have a problem ~ 
or not, your presence and help are needed. 

Every need and every lack in the school affect. 
the community, and whatever affects the com. — 
munity affects your child and his advancement, 
Therefore no one of us can feel that we can get © 
along or do full justice to our children unless we* 
have done all we can do to help all the children, 

It is the general conditions that you must better,” 
if you would help your children, by joining hands 
with other parents, and with teachers and 
doing what you can for the whole school and thei 
whole community. It is a big thing to think ~ 
about, but all the children in your community are ~ 
your responsibility ! Do you dare to stop at your — 
own door step? Do you dare to assume that be. 
cause your children are doing well in school for ~ 
the time being, you can afford to “let go” the ~ 
Parent-Teacher work because you must meet so 4 
many other demands on your time? We think 
you cannot, and the sooner you face the fact and ~ 
gird yourself to go forth in the cause of all chil. 
dren, the greater will be your own child’s benefit — 
and the sooner will he attain those ideals of mind 
and character that you so desire for him. P 

Our next meeting will be held Friday, Septem. © 
ber 19, at 3:30 o’clock. You will be most wel — 
come; come! 


THe Joun H. Reacan P.-T. A, 


The Travis Parent-Teacher Association, Green- 
ville, the first and only club in Texas to reach © 
the one hundred per cent standard of excellence, — 
has been. instrumental in the complete overhaul 
ing, calcimining and painting of the Travis school 
building. Electric lights have been installed © 
throughout and a room fitted up for a library. 


Two Sections PLAN 

Baker School Parent-Teacher Association, of 7 
Austin, is such a live wire and has so much busk ~ 
ness to transact that it was voted to have two sec- 
tions at each meeting. The first section, for busi ~ 
ness, will begin at 2:45, before school is out and 
last until 3:20, the vee for school dismissal. A 
ten-minute recess -will be.given for mothers to see 
children and are Pieper instructions, etc. Then — 
the meeting reconvene for the program, which ~ 
will not Tast peony forty-five minutes. In 7 
this way mothers..will get home sooner to their — 
children and there will be time for real construct 
ive programe) Every one that can or desires is” 
expected to attend both.sections and the teachers — 
that are off daty.. _and, the, principal are specially” 
invited to the. busimess.section. The teachers are 
pleased with this plan, as they always attend: 
meetings and often have been kept very 

The Pearsall Parent-Teacher Association, h ma 
well-planned prograrn for the school ‘year. Team 
be a, great help to have committees in 
Teacher Associations that really function i 
program committee. has functioned. . How=mugh — 
better for all concerned that the situatiot | be 
squarely and intelligently faced and the topics t ¢ 
club needs most selected’ for discussion at each 
meeting, rather than a haphazard grasping att 
first thing suggested a week or so before the meet 
ings. Clubs with carefully planned programs are” 
bound ‘to make’ real progress with child welfare 
problems. 





